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Real  Estate  Service 


Years  of  experience  as  general  Real  Estate  brokers  qualify 
us  to  handle  the  sale  of  your  property  in  a manner  that  guar- 
antees to  all  parties  concerned  a satisfactory  completion  of 
the  deal. 

Branch  offices  at  Willoughby,  Medina,  Hudson,  Rocky  River 
and  North  Olmsted,  enable  us  to  offer  you  a specialized 
service  for  the  buying  and  selling  of  farms  and  suburban  prop- 
erties. It  will  pay  you  to  see  us  first. 


THE  A.  B.  SMYTHE  COMPANY 

Members  of  The  Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board 
200  Erie  Building  E.  9th  and  Prospect 


Kindergarten  - Primary  Training  School 


Practice  teaching  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  A two-year  strictly  pro- 
fessional course  or  a three-year  course  with  music  and  literary  studies. 


Address 

ROSE  A.  DEAN,  Secretary 

125  ELM  ST.,  OBERLIN,  orflO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


I.RGAL  TITLE  : 

“ The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberliii  (,'ollc^e  ” 

HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING,  Presihent 


Men’s  Brn.Dixt! 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 

The  Conservatory  of  Music 


The  Men’s  Building  is  one  of  the  thirty  buildings  belonging  to  Oberlin  College. 
It  contains  dormitory  .accommodations  for  115  men.  It  also  houses  the  Men’s 
Commons,  providing  board  for  150  men.  It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the 
men  of  Oberlin.  Applications  for  rooms  in  the  Men’s  Building  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Custodian,  Mr.  J.  K.  BischofC. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  all  places  available  for  women  in  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  have  been  promised  and  there  is  a long  waiting  list.  There  are  100 
places  still  available  for  men  in  the  Freshman  class.  Applications  for  admission 
should  be  addressed  to  Secretary  George  M.  Jones. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Theology  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor G.  Walter  Fiske,  Junior  Dean.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  should  be  sent  to  Professor  C.  W.  Morrison,  Director. 


The  Road  to  Health  Is  Smooth 
and  Clear  If  You  Use  Nujol 

By  C.  Houston  Qoudiss 

Publisher,  The  Forecast  and  Lecturer  on  Food  and  Nutrition 


The  real  Road  to  Health  is 
an  intestinal  highway  30 
feet  long.  When  Consth 
pation  clogs  this  road,  it’s  the 
same  as  when  a landslide  blocks 
a mountain  pass.  There  is  a 
difference,  however.  Constipa- 
tion not  only  blocks  the  way, 
but  breeds  poisons  which 
menace  health. 

The  obstruction  in  the  moun- 
tain pass  can  be  blown  out  with 
dynamite,  and  the  obstruction 
in  the  intestines  CAN  be  blown 
out  with  powerful  drugs — but 
any  drug,  powerful,  enough  to 
do  this  is  bound  to  harm  the 
body. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  re- 
lieve Constipation  without  in 
the  least  measure  endangering 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  the 
human  system.  That  is  the 
Nujol  way. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  harmless. 
It  is  NOT  a drug.  Not  a par- 
ticle of  it  is  assimilated  by  the 
body.  All  it  does  is  to  soften 
the  mass  impacted  in  the  colon 
and  lubricate  the  way  to  nor- 
mal expulsion. 


Nujol  does  this  without  caus- 
ing any  pain  or  discomfort.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  digestive  processes. 
It  has  no  more  effect  on  the 
delicate  membranes  and  tissues 
than  to  smooth  and  soothe 
them.  It  is  a healing  force  which 
gently  but  effectively  removes 
the  intestinal  obstruction,  and 
performs  this  great  service  to 
health  without  in  any  way  les- 
sening Nature’s  provisions  for 
protection.  Its  sole  province  is 
to  help  Nature  help  herself. 
Nearly  everyone  is  subject  to 
Constipation  at  some  time  or 
other.  Nearly  everyone  has 
proved  the  worthlessness  of 
ordinary  “remedies”  as  to  last- 
ing results. 

Now  try  Nujol — and  learn  that 
there  is  a lasting  relief  for  this 
curse. 


Nuiol 


REG.  U.ST^^PAT.  off. 


jpbr  Constipation 


Sold  by  drugsists,  in  sealed  bottles,  bearing  the  Nujol  trade  mark. 

Mail  coupon  for  booklet,  to  Nujol  Laboratories,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  jcrscyi.  Room  7C4,  44  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  (In  Canada, 
Address  Nujol,  22  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street,  Montreal.) 

□ ’'THIRTYFEETOFDANGER"Con-  □ "ASTHETWIGIS  BENT"  Con- 

stipation — auto-intoxication  in  adults.  stipation  in  infancy  and  childhood. 

□ “THE  DAYS  THAT  GO  BEFORE"  □ “WAGES  OFNEGLECTT"  Con- 
Constipation  in  pregnancy  and  nursing,  stipation  as  a cause  of  piles. 

□ “AS  THE  SHADOWS  LENGTHEN"  Constipation  in  old  age. 
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In  connection  with  the  annual  reports  presented  to  the  college  trustees  at  the 
November  meeting,  President  IGng  offered  a detailed  statement  covering  the  needs 
of  Oberlin  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  years.  The  attempt  was 
to  forecast  the  natural  lines  of  growth  for  the  college.  The 
list  of  needs,  we  are  assured,  is  not  a fanciful  one,  though 
the  aggregate  sum  required  for  meeting  them  is  large. 


A Program  of 
Oberlin  Needs 


This  sketch  of  Oberlin  needs,  parts  of  which  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  Magazine,  will  be  printed  with  the  annual  reports  for  distribution  among  the 
alumni  and  others.  It  is  worth  the  time  of  every  friend  of  the  college  to  study. 
As  the  president  says  in  offering  the  tentative  progi’am,  it  is  not  the  intention  to- 
attempt  at  once  all  that  is  suggested.  “Y"et  there  is  hardly  an  item  in  the  whole 
program  that  could  not  be  profitably  taken  on  by  the  college  at  almost  any  time.” 

Sometimes  the  very  bigness  and  difficulty  of  an  enterprise  inspire  the  effort 
to  achieve  it.  It’s  a compliment  to  Oberlin  that  her  needs  are  so  many  and  so 
large.  There  is  cause  for  alumni  satisfaction  that  they  are  looked  to  for  assistance 
in  the  fulfillment  of  so  magnificent  an  undertaking. 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  some  notable  achievements  by  the  alumni  of 
other  institutions  in  helping  their  alma  maters  to  realize  some  of  their  urgent 
needs.  The  various  endowment  campaigns  are  familiar.  An  example  near  home  is 
the  action  of  the  alumni  of  Ohio  State  in  raising  money  for  a magnificent  concrete 
stadium  as  an  anniversary  gift  of  loyalty  and  friendship. 

What  the  alumni  of  other  institutions  have  done  the  alumni  of  Oberlin  can  do 
if  they  are  called  on  to  support  a program  that  appeals  to  their  sense  of  pro- 
portions, challenges  their  faith  and  invites  their  enthusiasm.  There  are  no  more 
loyal  alumni  in  the  world  than  those  who  wear  the  Oberlin  colors  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Through  lack  of  adequate  organization  they  have  not  been  prepared  to  give 
as  large  a measure  of  service  as  they  might  have  otherwise.  The  organization  is 
soon  to  be  supplied.  It  remains  - to  frame  a program  that  will  appeal  to  the  scat- 
tered members  of  the  Oberlin  family  as  worth  their  time  and  energy  to  work  for. 

President  King’s  discussion  of  Oberlin  needs  merits  the  consideration  of  every 
alumnus.  We  like  the  bigness  of  the  program.  A college  that  seeks  much  is  a col- 
lege that  looks  forward,  planning  a future  worthy  of  its  pa.st.  It  is  a college  that 
merits  the  continued  loyalty  of  those  who  believe  that,  great  as  Oberlin  has  been 
and  IS,  the  Oberlin  of  the  near  future  will  be  greater  still. 
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Note  and  Comment 


It  is  an  Amei'ican  habit  to  swing  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  We  are  likely 
to  be  eiither  tremendously  for  or  tre- 
mendously against  a thing  — to  be  first 
the  one  and  then  the  other.  Until  last 
year  dancing  was  prohibited  at  Oberlin. 
In  planning  alumni  activities  dancing 
was  generally  omitted  from  the  set  pro- 
grams; not  that  the  average  Oberlin 
graduate  thought  dancing  wrong  or 
harmful  or  of  bad  repute  but  because 
there  was  a feeling  that  the  college  tra- 
dition was  entitled  to  respect.  There 
were,  of  course,  occasional  alumni 
dances  but  they  constituted  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  Now,  most 
alumni,  we  believe,  agreed  heartily  that 
the  rule  against  dancing  at  Oberlin 
should  be  abolished.  The  day  the  ban 
was  lifted  was  hailed  in  most  quarters 
as  a time  of  delivery  from  an  ancient 
thraldom.  It  would  be  unfortunate, 
however,  if  the  pendulum  should  now 
swing  clear  to  the  opposite  extreme  — 


if  dcmcing,  instead  of  being  omcially 
under  the  ban,  should  now  be  raised  to 
the  importance  of  fii-st  place  among  the 
interests  of  students  and  alumni.  it 

should  be  remembered  that  many  grad- 
uates, not  all  of  them  properly  dei- 
scribed  as  “older”  alumni  either,  still 
refuse  to  believe  that  dancing  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world;  that 
an  evening  sjjent  in  the  company  of 
friends  is  necessarily  dull  unless  an 
orchestra  is  present,  the  floors  are 
waxed  .and  everyone  trips  the  light  fan- 
tastic. Dancing  is  excellent,  let  us  con- 
cede, good  exercise,  a developer  of  so- 
cial graces  and  all  that;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  some  people  prefer  to 
spend  at  least  part  of  their  evening  in 
some  other  occupation.  So  far  as  the 
situation  at  Oberlin  is  concerned  the 
matter  will  he  controlled  by  the  good 
sense  cf  the  undergraduates,  guided  by 
the  judgment  of  the  recreational  dt- 
(Continued  on  page  94.) 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  THOMSEN  OF  THE  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

The  officers  of  the  new  Alumni  association  have  recognized  from  the 
start  that  its  success  will  depend  largely  upon  the  se'ection  of  an  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  and  with  this  in  view,  have  invited  suggestions  from 
the  alumni.  Names  of  many  excellent  persons  have  been  sent  us,  but 
in  practically  every  case  the  men  are  not  available  due  to  present 
employment  in  permanent  positions  at  salaries  beyond  our  reach.  The 
officers  do  not  want  to  start  the  active  work  of  the  association  with 
overhead  expenses  necessitating  an  annual  charge  too  heavv  for  the 
association  to  carry,  and  on  the  other  hand  'it  has  not  seemed  fair  to  en- 
gage a secretary  even  if  a suitable  and  available  person  had  been  found, 
and  make  his  first  work  the  task  of  raising  funds  for  his  own  salary. 

Two  suggestions  have  been  made  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer  will  solve  the  difficulties.  The  first  is  for  a limited  group  to 
underwrite  an  amount  sufficient  to  Insure  the  expenses  of  the  assoc'a- 
tion  for  one  year.  The  second  is  that  the  assoo'ation  m’ght  well  fo'lov? 
the  example  of  newly  formed  alumni  associations  of  other  colleges,  and 
pick  a much  younger  man  than  was  at  first  contemplated  for  exec- 
utive secretary,  perhaps  one  of  the  men  from  the  last  three  grad- 
uating classes,  who  though  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  graduates  of 
ten,  twenty  and  thirty  years  standing,  will  be  in  closer  touch  with  the 
college  life  of  the  day,  and  may  develop  with  the  job.  Men  from  the 
three  last  graduating  clas.ses  are  not  so  likely  to  have  becom'^  perma- 
nently established.  With  this  in  mind  the  writer  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive suggestions  from  the  alumni  and  it  possib’e,  have  the  position 
filled  by  the  time  of  the  February  meeting. 

MARK  L.  THOMSEN, 

914  Williamson  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 
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Robert  E.  Brown,  ’01,  New  College  Trustee 

By  W.  Moreton  Owen,  ’01 


The  selection  of  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Brown,  '01.  pastor  of  the  Second  Con- 
gregational church  of  Waterbury,  Conn  , 
to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Hubert  C.  Her 
ring  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Oberl  n 
college  was  told  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Alumni  Magazine. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  at  Middleville, 
Ontario,  and  at  tbe  ,age  of  eight  moved 
to  Pilot  Mound, 

Manitoba,  125 
miles  from  Win- 
nipeg, among  the 
first  rush  of  new 
settlers.  Here  he 
saw  pioneer  con- 
ditions until  at 
fourteen  he  went 
to  Sumner, 

Wash.,  (then  a 
territory).  After 
working  on 
farms,  in  mills 
and  stores,  he  re- 
moved to  Ta- 
coma, where  he 
studied  and 
taught  in  the  Ta- 
coma Business 
College  for  four 
years.  Mr.  Brown 
arrived  in  Ober- 
lin  in  1895,  where 
his  brother,  the 
late  Rev.  Giles 
G.  Brown  of  Cey- 
lon had  preceded 
h'm  by  a few  years.  He  worked  h's 
way  through  the  academy  and  the  col- 
lege, selling  books,  farming,  taking 
charge  of  the  boat  house  at  Ruggles 
Beach  and  acting  as  waiter  and  janitor. 
Under  the  preaching  of  President  King, 
Mr.  Brown  decided  to  enter  the  minis- 
try. In  hiii  class  of  1901  he  was  class 
orator,  and  played  on  class  footbaT 
teams,  and  at  times  on  the  vars-ty 
team.  During  his  course  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  also  of  the 
U.  L.  A.,  and  was  one  of  the  mo.st  popu 
lar  men  of  his  day. 


Mr.  Brown  was  student  pastor  at  Cas- 
talia,  O..  in  the  summer  of  ICOl,  and 
entered  Yale  Divinity  school  in  the  fall. 
While  there,  he  held  student  pastorates 
at  Mt.  Washington,  Berkshire  county. 
Mass.,  and  Hope  Chapel,  Fairfield,  Conn. 
Upon  graduation  from  Yale  Divinity 
school  in  1901  Mr.  Brown  was  immedi- 
ate'y  railed  to  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional church, 
New  Haven, 
Conn.  That  year 
he  was  married 
to  Miss  Mabel  A. 
Millikan  of 
Kingsley,  la.,  also 
a member  of  the 
class  of  1901  of 
Oberlin.  While 
in  New  Haven  he 
was  secretary  r,f 
the  city  pastors’ 
union,  and  also 
of  the  Congrega- 
tional club. 

In  1910  Mr. 
Brown  was  called 
to  his  present 
pastorate  in  the 
Second  Congre- 
gational church, 
Waterbury,  the 
second  larg- 
est Congrega- 
tional church  in 
the  state  with  a 
membership  of 
nearly  1,400,  a Men's  league  of  over 
(00,  and  with  very  notable  benevolence. 

He  is  actively  interested  in  city  bet- 
terment from  every  angle  and  is  a fav- 
orite speaker  at  gatherings  of  men  in 
the  churches-  and  industries.  During 
the  great  war  his  church  sent  him  to 
France  to  serve  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  is  trustee  of  SulBeld  academy,  Con- 
necticut, also  of  Okolona  Industrial  In- 
stitute, Miss.,  and  in  1918  was  alumni 
lecturer  in  Yale  Divinity  school.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  activities  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  called  upon  for  much  important 


Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown,  ’01 
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service  in  tlie  Congregational  denomina- 
tion in  Connecticut  and  the  nation,  hav- 
ing been  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee  of  the  last  National  Council 
and  now  a member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Congi-egational  world 
movement,  and  of  the  commission  on 
evangelism. 

All  who  know  Mr.  Brown’s  practical 


sagacity  in  handling  men  and  affairs, 
his  keenness  of  intellect  and  philisophi- 
cal  strength,  his  genial  warm-hearted  na- 
ture and  marked  genius  for  friendship, 
and  the  depth  and  genuineness  of  his 
ideals  in  the  things  of  the  spirit  will  re- 
joice that  he  has  been  honored  by  a 
place  on  cur  board  of  trustees. 


One  of  the  Builders  of  Oberlin 

By  W.  D.  Cairns 


Into  the  development  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  of  Oberlin  college  have 
come  many  persons  of  many  minds  and 
varied  personality.  But  in  large  meas- 
ure this  that  is  called  the  spirit  of 
Oberlin  has  been  moulded  by  a relative 
ly  few,  who  have  served  the  college  for 
long  terms;  their  influence  has  been  the 
more  telling  by  reason  of  the  long  con- 


Professor  Frederick  Anderegg 


tinuation  of  their  service.  Only  a few 
in  our  college  history  have  exceeded  the 
record  of  Professor  Frederick  And'='regg, 
’85,  who  last  commencement  retired 
from  teaching  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  suitable  tribute  should  be 
made  at  this  time  in  the  official  organ 
of  Oberlin’s  alumni. 

Professor  Anderegg’.s  connection  with 
Oberlin  began  in  the  year  1881,  when  he 
entered  Oberlin  college,  after  previou? 
study  at  Worthington,  O.,  several  years 


of  school  teaching  and  of  life  in  the  far 
West.  For  the  thirty-nine  years  since 
that  time  his  name  has  appeared  con- 
tinuously in  the  college  catalogue,  four 
years  as  a student,  five  years  as  a tutor 
of  mathematics,  two  years  as  associate 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  twenty- 
eight  years  as  professor  of  mathematics. 
In  the  tutorial  period  he  studied  in 
Harvard  university  graduate  school  dur- 
ing 1888-1890,  having  been  an  instruc- 
tor in  mathematics  at  Harvard  for  the 
year  1889-1890,  at  the  end  of  which  year 
he  was  awarded  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  by  both  Harvard  and  Oberlin. 
During  one  of  his  years  of  absence,  1903- 
1904,  he  studied  in  the  University  of 
Berne. 

A list  of  Professor  Anderegg’s  publi- 
cations, not  quite  complete,  is  as  fol- 
lows: “The  Development  of  Modem 

Mathematical  Analysis  ’’  in  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Ohio  College  association; 
an  algebra  tablet,  and  exercises  in  ele- 
mentary geometry,  long  used  in  fresh- 
man mathematics  (This  will  have  vivid 
confirmation  by  many,  many  former  stu- 
dents!); "Trigonometry  tor  Schools  and 
Colleges,”  joint  authorship  with  Pro- 
fessor E.  D.  Roe,  Jr.;  a revision  of  this 
by  himself,  made  in  1914;  a manu- 
script on  plane  and  solid  analytic  geom- 
etry (mimeographed) ; numerous  solu- 
tions of  problems  printed  in  the  Ameri- 
can Mathematical  Monthly;  a method  of 
solving  a difficult  problem  in  advanced 
calculus,  read  before  the  Ohio  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  and  Science. 

One  does  not  need  to  tell  of  the 
strength  of  his  teaching,  when  many 
generations  of  Oberlin  alumni  recall  (h? 
honest,  earnest,  unabating  effort  with- 
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out  which  one  could  not  please  him  and 
which  he  so  well  exemplifled  in  his 
class-room.  And  the  delightful  interludes 
when  he  became  reminiscent  of  the 
“ cowboy  ” days  or  of  the  years  in  his 
native  Switzerland,  or  when  under  the 
impulse  of  some  great  moral  movement 
he  cast  books  aside  and  proclaimed  to 
boys  and  girls  the  deep  things  of  life! 
The  thoroughness  and  power  of  his 
teaching  have  been  repeatedly  mani- 
fested when  pupils  trained  by,  him  in 
mathematics  have  won  success  in  grad- 
uate and  technical  schools,  their  in- 
structors testifying  to  the  satisfactory 
and  adequate  preparation  of  these  stu- 
dents for  advanced  study.  His  col- 
leagues in  the  department  of  mathemat- 
ics gratefully  recognize  his  continued 
courtesy,  his  personal  interest,  his  ex- 
ample and  inspiration  in  the  class-room. 

For  many  years  Professor  Anderegg 
directed  effectively  the  w'ork  of  the 
committee  on  admission.  This  was  in 
a period  too  when  teaching  schedules 
were  much  heavier  than  now  and  when 
little  or  no  clerical  aid  was  furnished 
for  this  and  similar  committee  work. 
That  he  should  have  successfully  caiTied 
this  burden  for  the  college  up  to  the 
time  of  the  election  of  the  secretary, 
bears  clear  testimony  to  his  great  ener- 
gy and  ability.  His  services  over  a 
good  term  of  years  on  the  committee  on 
beneficiary  aid  will  be  gratefully  re- 
membered by  many  Oberlin  men,  who 
profited  by  his  kindly  interest  in  their 
plans  as  ■well  as  by  his  sound  business 
advice. 

His  activities  in  temperance  educa- 
tion, -n-ithin  and  without  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  his  fearlessness  in  the 
enforcement  of  temperance  legislation, 
his  other  services  to  the  community  and 
church,  have  greatly  aided  these  causes. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Anderegg  have 
chosen  Claremont,  Calif.,  as  their  home 
for  the  present  college  year,  and  recent 
word  indicates  that  his  health  is  im- 
proving in  that  more  equable  climate. 
It  is  the  united  hope  of  their  many 
friends  that  the  leisure  and  more  salUr 
brious  California  air  may  continue  to 
bring  relief  and,  as  well,  ever  increasing 
happiness. 


THEODORE  E.  BURTON,  ’72 

Commenting  on  Theodore  E.  Burton’s 
recent  election  to  congress  from  one  of 
the  Cleveland  districts,  the  Ohio  State 
Journal  says: 

There  is  much  to  cause  public  satis- 
faction w'hen  men  like  Theodore  E. 
Burton  are  elected  to  office.  Splendidly 
educated  in  youth,  ripened  and  broad- 
ened by  an  active  life  in  business  and 
public  service,  he  has  unusual  powers 
for  valuable  service.  A man  of  unblem- 
ished personal  and  official  integrity,  a 
man  with  much  of  leadership  in  his 
equipment,  he  comes  back  to  public 
service  when  the  largest  and  most  in- 
tricate problems  of  his  generation  wait 
for  consideration  and  solution.  He  will 
do  credit  to  his  district,  his  city,  his 
state,  his  country  and  his  party  while 
in  office.  The  district  that  gave  him 
such  an  overwhelming  victory  has  made 
a real  contribution  to  the  nation  and  is 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  it. 


MEN’S  GLEE  CLUB  WILL  GO  EAST 
FOR  CHRISTMAS  TRIP 

The  Men’s  Glee  club,  twenty-five 
strong,  w'ill  make  a concert  tour  through 
the  eastern  states  for  its  annual  Christ- 
mas trip.  This  year’s  itinerary  includes, 
concerts  throughout  New  York  state, 
two  of  the  New  England  states,  a return 
to  New  York  City  for  a concert  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  and  the  final  performance  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  8. 

The  club  started  on  its  tour  Wednes- 
day, December  22,  traveling  in  the  pri- 
vate Pullman  car  "Philadelphia,”  from 
Cleveland.  It  is  chartered  from  Cleve- 
land and  will  be  occupied  continuously 
until  the  club  leaves  it  at  Cleveland  on 
the  morning  of  January  10. 


AN  OBERLIN  BEQUEST 
Levi  E.  Meacham,  a student  at  Ober- 
lin in  the  sixties,  died  at  his  home  in 
Cleveland  November  18,  at  the  age  of 
74.  By  the  terms  of  his  will  Oberlin  is 
given  a sum  of  money,  the  amount  of 
which  is  not  yet  determined.  Mr. 
Meacham  was  a veteran  of  the  ci-vil 
war,  served  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
and  as  clerk  of  courts  in  Cuyahoga  coun- 
ty, Cleveland. 
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Program  for  a Greater  Oberlin 

President  King  Outlines  Needs  to  Fit  College[for  Responsibilities 


A Greater  Oberlin  is  sketched  in  out- 
line by  President  King  in  a statement 
made  to  the  college  trustees  in  Novem- 
ber, in  connection  with  the  annual  re- 
ports. " In  this  I am  dealing,”  says  the 
president,  “ with  what  seems  likely  to 
me  to  be  the  development  of  the  col- 
lege in  a somewhat  long  forecast.” 

In  a sense  this  discussion  of  Oberlin 
needs  may  be  taken  as  an  answer  to 
the  question  as  to  what  Oberlin  pro- 
poses to  do  to  meet  its  individual  re- 
sponsibility under  the  conditions  fore- 
seen by  the  Institute  for  Public  Service 
as  likely  to  obtain  thirty  or  fifty  years 
hence. 

“ In  making  this  forecast  of  the  fu- 
ture growth  and  needs  of  the  college,” 
declares  the  president,  “ there  is  natur- 
ally no  intention  of  attempting  at  once 
all  that  is  suggested.  And  yet  there  is 
hardly  an  item  in  the  whole  program 
that  could  not  be  profitably  taken  on  by 
the  college  at  almost  any  time.  Biit  the 
prime  reason  for  such  an  attempted 
survey  of  future  needs  is  — like  an  arch- 
itect’s general  plan  for  the  buildings  of 
a college  — to  make  it  more  certain  that 
every,  step  which  is  taken  by  the  col- 
lege is  taken  in  the  light  of  a compre- 
hensive and  carefully  thought  out  plan. 
Some  of  these  needs  are  obviously  more 
urgent  than  others,  and  some  must  be 
faced  at  once.  The  growth  that  the 
college  has  already  made  is  ground  for 
faith  and  hope  as  ■we  look  forward  to 
the  future. 

“ The  list  of  needs,”  President  King 
says  further,  “ is  not  a fanciful  one, 
though  the  aggi'egate  sum  required  for 
meeting  these  needs  is  large.  Every 
suggestion  made  is  believed  to  have  its 
place  in  suitable  provision  for  a great 
independent  college  of  the  first  rank, 
as  it  faces  the  difficult  problems  of  our 
time. 

“ It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a large 
college  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  re- 
quires much  greater  resources  in  both 
endowment  and  equipment,  than  a col- 
lege of  a fourth  its  size.  Up  to  the 


point  where  efficiency  suffers,  Oberlin 
should  be  ready,  too,  to  take  its  share 
of  I the  increased  numbers  certain  to 
press  for  higher  education  in  the  years 
just  ahead.  It  should  also  be  consid- 
ered that  Oberlin’s  influence  might  weil 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  a larger  range 
of  needs  and  more  varied  forms  of  serv- 
ice to  the  nation. 

" There  is  no  attempt  here  to  provide 
for  a university,  but  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  the  finest  quality  of  work 
in  the  departments  already  in  existence; 
to  allow  for  growth  in  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  and  in  the  numbers  served; 
and  to  suggest  one  additional  school. 

“ The  college  hopes  after  a few  years 
for  larger  income  from  the  Hall  be- 
quest, and  any  such  Income  will  be 
used  in  heiping  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram. But  even  so,  as  the  previous  dis- 
cussion of  the  Treasurer’s  report  h.as 
already  sho-wn,  large  sums  from  other 
sources  will  be  required  if  anything  like 
that  ideal  college,  ideally  embodied,  of 
which  we  dream,  is  to  be  realized.” 

College  needs  are  grouped  under 
three  heads:  endowment,  buildings  and 
land.  The  endowment  items  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  For  the  50%  increase  in  salaries 
of  the  present  staff  in  all  departments, 
already  entered  upon  — $2,000,000. 

2.  For  scholarship  and  loan  funds  in 
all  departments  — $750,000. 

3.  Money  for  added  equipment  in  all 
departments  of  instruction  ($200,000), 
and  endo-wment  for  maintenance  of 
equipment  ($300,000),  making  $500,000. 

4.  For  added  teaching  and  adminis- 
ti'ation  — $2,000,000. 

5.  For  a general  lectureship  — $100,- 
000. 

6.  For  the  library  — $1,000,000. 

7.  For  a research  fund  for  the  fac- 
ulty — $150,000. 

8.  For  graduate  fellowships  — $200.- 

000. 

9.  For  a retiring  allowance  fund  — 
$500,000. 

10.  For  a president’s  fund  for  spec- 
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ial  small  emergencies  of  various  kinds, 

$100,000. 

11.  For  park  and  forestry  develop- 
ment, as  planned  and  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Hall. 

12.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  Art 
building,  and  growth  of  its  collections, 
$200,000. 

13.  For  maintenance  of  general  mu- 
sical interests,  like  the  Musical  Union, 
of  concern  to  both  college  and  commun- 
ity — $100,000. 

14.  For  some  further  probable  ad- 
vance in  the  salary  scale,  to  keep  Ober- 
lin’s  relative  position  among  the  strong- 
est colleges  — $100,000. 

15.  For  the  physical  education  pro- 


AN ALUMNI  BUILDING 

Many  of  the  alumni  returning  to 
the  college  have  felt  the  need  of 
a building  which  would  seem  pe- 
culiarly their  own,  and  where  they 
could  expect  to  meet  other  alumni. 
Such  a building  would  naturally 
furnish  headquarters  for  the  Alum- 
ni Association  and  for  the  Alumni 
secretary,  under  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  alumni.  The  build- 
ing would  also  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  general  social  rooms  for 
alumni  use,  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions available  for  visiting  alum- 
ni, and  for  the  parents  of  present 
students.  If  erected  in  connection 
with  the  Faculty  club  and  the  pro- 
posed College  Inn  the  building 
would  also  probably  have  dining 
facilities.  The  advantage  of  com- 
bining these  three  buildings  would 
be,  of  course,  in  the  economy  in 
overhead  expenses. 

— President  King. 


gram,  to  rid  it  entirely  of  commercial 
dependence  — $100,000. 

16.  For  Oberlin’s  share  in  inter  col- 
legiate enterprises  like  the  American 
Council  of  Education,  the  American 
Schools  of  Classical  Studies  at  Rome 
and  Athens,  the  American  School  of 
Oriental  Study  and  Research  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory 
at  Woods  Hole,  etc.  — $100,000. 

Oberlin’s  Building  Needs 

“ The  need  at  Oberlin  of  an  extensive 
building  program  is  no  recent  discov- 
ery," says  President  King.  “The  college 


has  had  for  years  certain  urgent  building 
needs,  which  have  now  become  impera- 
tive if  our  work  is  to  be  done  as  it 
ought  to  be  done.  It  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently recognized,  for  one  thing,  that 
to  meet  the  demands  of  their  constitu- 
encies the  private  independent  colleges 
must  meet  comparison  with  the  often 
splendid  buildings  and  equipment,  not 
only  of  state  supported  universities,  but 
also  of  the  great  city  high  schoois,  from 
which  many  of  their  students  come. 

“ Our  entire  building  program,  loo, 
has  been  held  up  by  the  war  and  high 
prices,  and  by  precedence  given  to  en- 
dowment especially  tor  salaries;  and 
many  building  needs  have  thus  beeodie 
still  more  pressing. 

" Moreover  the  state  industrial  com- 
mission has  condemned  French  Hali  and 
Council  Hall,  as  not  meeting:  state  re- 
quirements for  educational  buildings, 
and  the  college  cannot  pretend  that  they 
are  what  they  ought  to  be  for  continued 
use.  The  state  authorities  desire  that 
these  buildings  should  not  be  used  after 
the  college  year  1920-21;  though  they 
are  willing  to  allow  some  further  use  of 
them  on  account  of  present  abnormal 
conditions.  But  this  action  of  the  state 
puts  at  once  into  the  foreground  of 
building  needs  a modem,  thoroughly 
equipped  recitation  building  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  theological  group  as  already 
planned  by  Mr.  Gilbert. 

“ Endowment  for  maintenance  of 
buildings  is  regularly  included  in  the 
list  of  building  needs  simply  because 
every  new  building,  except  the  few 
which  are  directly  income-producing,  re- 
quires new  income  from  some  other 
source  to  run  it.  And  that  fact  has  to 
be  squarely  faced  in  the  case  of  every 
new  building.  Otherwise  the  complet- 
ing of  an  extended  building  program 
would  hopelessly  swamp  the  annual 
budget.” 

Building  needs  are  enumerated  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  For  a central  recitation  building 
for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 
cost,  $400,000;  endowment,  $100,000. 

2.  For  the  theological  group  (addi- 


so 
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tional) : cost,  $275,000;  endowment, 

$100,000, 

3.  For  the  hospital  (additional) : 
■co,st,  ,$100,000;  endowment,  $100,000. 

4.  For  improving  the  acoustics  and 
decorating  the  interior  of  the  chapel : 
cost,  $40,000. 

5.  For  buildings  and  equipment  for 
the  physical  education  camp  for  women 


A RECREATION  BUILDING 
The  provision  of  a recreation 
building  for  both  men  and  women 
is  involved  in  the  new  recreation 
program  of  the  college  already  in- 
augurated and  developing  very 
successfully.  The  program  under- 
takes, in  connection  with  the 
physical  education  plans,  to  in- 
clude the  provlson  and  oversight 
of  recreation  as  a part  of  the  all 
around  education  of  the  pupil. 
The  program  needs  an  adequate 
and  carefully  planned  building. 
That  building  '’should  contain  a 
well  equipped  office  for  the  direc- 
tor of  recreation,  who  must  be  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  whole  un- 
dertaking, drawing  on  the  exper- 
ience of  the  entire  nation  in  this 
difficult  field;  check  room;  an  ad- 
equate kitchen;  private  dining- 
rooms of  various  sizes;  social  par- 
lors; rooms  for  organized  games; 
bowling  alleys  and  a billiard 
room;  dancing  floors  for  large 
and  small  gatherings;  and  a roller 
skating  floor.  There  should  also 
be  provided,  preferably  in  this 
building,  an  audience  room  equip- 
ped for  moving  pictures,  for  ama- 
teur dramatics,  and  for  entertain- 
ing lectures  and  readings.  The 
large  general  room  of  such  a rec- 
reation building  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  alumni  dinner  at  com- 
mencement, if  that  need  were  not 
better  met  by  the  new  Men’s  gym- 
nasium.— President  King. 


at  Lake  Erie  (additional):  cost,  $20,000; 
endowment,  $10,000. 

6.  For  library  extension  and  equip- 
ment: cost,  $250,000;  endowment,  $50,- 
000. 

7.  For  a physics  laboratory  ($250,- 

000)  and  equipment  ($150,000) : cost, 

$400,000;  endowment,  $100,000. 

8.  For  completing  the  science  quad- 
rangle; cost  $1,000,000;  endowment, 
$350,000. 

9.  For  building  and  equipment  for 


the  general  health  and  physical  educa- 
tion program:  cost,  $250,000;  endow- 
ment $175,000. 

10.  For  men’s  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool:  cost  $400,000;  endowment 
$200,000. 

11.  For  women’s  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool:  cost  $300,000;  endow- 
ment, $120,000. 

12.  For  halls  of  residence  for  men; 
cost,  $600,000. 

13.  For  halls  of  residence  for  women: 
cost,  $600,000. 

14.  For  a women’s  building:  cost, 

$100,000;  endowment,  $40,000. 

15.  For  recreation  center  tor  both 
men  and  women:  cost  $100,000;  endow- 
ment, $50,000. 

16.  For  an  astronomical  observatory 
and  equipment:  cost,  $150,000;  endow- 
ment, $10,000. 

17.  For  a second  recitation  building; 
cost,  $350,000;  endowment,  $100,000. 

18.  For  an  alumni  building:  cost, 

$100,000;  endowment,  $100,000. 

19.  For  the  College  Inn:  cost,  $100,- 

000. 

20.  For  the  Faculty  club:  cost,  $25,- 
000;  endowment,  $10,000. 

21.  For  the  central  tower  and  clois- 
ter: cost,  $750,000;  endowment,  $50,- 
000. 

22.  For  a supplies  building  for  the  sup- 
erintendent of  buildings  and  grounds: 
cost,  $100,000. 

23.  For  the  great  auditorium  (already 
provided  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Hall):  cost, 
$500,000 : endowment,  ’ $100,000. 

Land  needs  of  the  college  are  itemized 
as  follows: 

1.  For  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the 
sites  of  new  buildings  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  general  plan, 
$250,000. 

2.  To  provide  an  additional  drainage 
system,'  $50,000. 

3.  For  lighting  the  campus,  $10,000. 

An  Oberlin  Technical  School 

A special  section  of  the  report  is  re- 
served for  the  president’s  discussion  of 
his  proposal  that  a fully  equipped  tech- 
nical school  be  established  at  Oberlin. 
The  estimated  cost  of  such  a school  is 
$5,000,000. 
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“ A fully  equipped  technical  school,” 
says  President  King,  " could  be  very 
fitly  planted  at  Oberlin.  For,  as  has 
been  often  pointed  out,  this  whole  re- 
gion aiong  the  lake  shore  from  Cleve- 
land to  Sandusky  is  practically  certain 
to  become  increasingiy  a great  industrial 
center;  for  it  lies  between  the  iron  on 
the  north  and  the  coal  on  the  south,  and 
has  good  lake  harbors.  If  the  plans  for 
the  access  of  ocean-going  vessels  to  the 
Great  Lakes  are  carried  out,  this  indus- 
trial growth  will  be  still  further  accen- 


A WOMEN’S  BUILDING 

There  should  be  provided  in  the 
near  future  a building  which  will 
do  for  the  women  students  of  the 
college  what  the  splendid  Men's 
building  has  already  made  possi- 
ble for  the  men.  Here  would  cen- 
ter the  acti^dtles  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  of  the  Women’s  League,  of  the 
Gymnasium  and  Field  association, 
of  the  women’s  societies,  Glee 
club,  and  other  women’s  organiza- 
tions, and  here  would  also  be  the 
focus  of  their  separate  social  life. 
Probably  the  Women’s  building 
would  most  fittingly  be  erected 
in  connection  with  a group  of 
dormitories  and  be  closely  relat- 
ed to  the  dormitory  life.  The 
growing  conviction  of  the  need  of 
of  a joint  recreation  building  for 
both  men  and  women  makes  it 
possible  to  meet  the  need  of  a 
separate  Women’s  building  at  a 
somewhat  smaller  expenditure 
than  would  otherwise  be  re- 
qnred. — President  King. 


tuated.  There  is  already  a greater  de- 
mand for  technically  trained  men  than 
can  be  met  by  existing  technical  schools 
and  that  den’iand  is  certain  rapidly  to 
grow.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
Oberlin  might  very  naiurally  render  a 
larger  and  more  varied  service  to  the 
nation. 

" Moreover,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
inner  life,  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  essential  equality  of  numbers 
betw-een  the  sexes  in  the  entire  insti- 


tution. And  no  changes  in  courses 
wholly  within  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  will  greatly  alter  the  existing 
inequality.  The  sole  cure  for  that  in- 
equality, the  president  believes,  is,  as 
has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the 
establishment  of  a department  or  school, 
which  w'ill  appeal  almost  exclusively  to 
men,  as  the  Conservatory,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeals  most  largely  to  women. 

“ The  president  believes,  therefore, 
that  the  early  establishment  of  a tech- 
nical school,  which  should  do  essential- 
ly such  work  as  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  is  doing,  would  be  a most  de- 
sirable addition  to  Oberlin  college.  The 
existing  departments  of  the  college,  too, 
and  its  established  traditions  of  liberal 
culture  w'ould  greatly  enrich  the  envir- 
onment of  the  technical  sbhool.  The 
technical  school  and  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  might  w'ell  have  a 
common  freshman  year,  as  is  being 
planned  at  Yale.” 


PETITION  PRESIDENT  WILSON 
President  King  at  the  chapel  service 
December  16  inaugurated  a movement 
petitioning  President  Wilson  to  grant 
amnesty  on  Christmas  day  to  all  federal 
prisoners  held  under  the  espionage  act 
for  political  opinions,  spoken  or  written. 

Following  the  chapel  meeting  the 
men's  and  women’s  senates,  the  student 
self-governing  bodies,  met  and  arranged 
for  the  circulation  of  the  following  peti- 
tion among  students  and  faculty: 

“As  teachers  and  students  of  Oberlin 
college  may  we  unite  w-ith  many  others 
in  expressing  the  earnest  hope  that,  as 
a step  toward  the  restoration  of  fu  1 
liberty  of  speech,  press,  and  assem- 
blage, you  may  find  it  wise  on  Christ- 
mas Day  to  grant  amnesty  to  all  fed- 
eral political  prisoners  held  under  the 
espionage  act  only  for  political  opinions 
or  for  words  spoken  or  written,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  direct  incitement  to 
violence,  acts  of  violence,  or  overt  acts 
against  the  government?” 
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How  It  Appeals  to  Technical  School  Man 

President  King’s  Proposal  Discussed  by  Member  of  the  Case  Faculty 


Believing  that  a discussion  of  Presi- 
dent King's  proposal  for  a technical 
school  at  Oberlin  might  tend  to  clarify 
the  issue  in  the  minds  of  the  alumni,  the 
editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  asked  a 
prominent  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science  at 
Cleveland  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
plan.  His  reply  follows. 

At  one  point,  it  will  be  opserved,  ths 
Case  man  is  misled  by  an  inaccurate 
newspaper  report.  President  King’s 
first  estimate  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
a technical  school  wms  not  $400,000,  as 
reported,  but  $4,000,000,  which  happens 
to  be  the  exact  figure  suggested  by  the 
writer  of  the  letter  printed  here.  The 
president’s  later  estimate,  however,  is 
$5,000,000. 

The  Case  faculty  member  writes  as 
follows: 

“ Your  letter  of  December  11  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  a technical 
school  at  Oberlin  has  been  received. 

“First  you  ask — Is  there  demand  for 
another  techn'cal  school  of  higher 
learning?  There  are  two  ways  of  look- 
ing at  this  question,  one  from  an  in- 
ternal point  of  view  as,  for  instance,  it 
would  be  looked  at  by  a member  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty,  and  the  other  from  the 
outside.  I think  I appreciate  some  of 
the  things  that  have  made  President 
King  make  the  recommendation.  I 
know  that  the  college  students  in  gen- 
eral are  asking  that  their  courses  be 
made  as  practical  as  possible.  I know 
that  at  Oberlin  there  has  been  a feeling 
among  the  undergraduates  that  they 
were  not  getting  enough  that  could  be 
considered  practical.  I know  also,  that 
while  it  has  been  very  easy  for  Oberlin 
to  get  all  the  women  students  it  could 
care  for,  it  has  not  been  so  easy  to  get 
men.  Undoubtedly  these  thmgs  have 
made  it  seem  desirable  to  establish  a 
technical  school  in  connection  with 
Oberlin. 

“ From  the  outside,  however,  I think 
it  doubtful  whether  there  is  a demand 
for  more  technical  schools  at  the  pres- 


ent time.  A great  many  students  are 
unquestionably  going  to  technical 
schools  now  but,  as  tar  as  I Icnow,  no 
well  prepared  student  has  been  refu.sed 
admission  to  any  school  in  the  country. 
Where  the  number  of  students  has  been 
reduced,  it  has  been  done  by  restricting 
admission  to  men  who  have  shown  some 
signs  of  ability  in  their  high  school 
work. 

“ There  is  another  way  in  which  we 
could  get  an  idea  of  the  possibilities  of 
another  technical  school  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. The  army  intelligence  tests 
showed  that  about  4 percent  of  the  men 
in  the  ar;ny  had  what  was  known  as 
“A”  intelligence.  If  we  assume  the  pop- 
ulation of  Ohio  to  be  6,000,000.  about 
60,000  young  men  would  reach  the  age 
of  18  each  year,  and  about  2,400  of  them 
would  be  of  “A”  intelligence.  We  found 
at  Case  that  about  two-thirds  of  our 
students  were  of  “A”  intelligence.  Last 
year  about  1,200  students  entered  tech- 
nical schools  in  the  stale  of  Ohio.  If 
the  percentage  of  “A”  students  among 
these  men  was  the  same  as  it  had  been 
previously  shown  to  be  at  Case,  800  of 
them  were  of  “A”  intelligence.  In  oth  r 
words  the  technical  schools  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  are  at  present  drawing  on-> 
third  of  the  high  grade  men.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  any  h’gher  percen- 
tage is  to  be  expected  and  consequently 
if  another  technical  school  were  estab- 
lished, the  number  of  good  men  'n  all 
the  institutiens  of  the  state  would  be 
reduced  and  the  only  way  the  numbers 
could  be  kept  up  wmuld  be  by  admitting 
men  who  are  not  as  well  prepared  as 
the  men  who  are  coming  to  the  techni- 
cal schools  at  the  present  time. 

“ In  ansever  to  your  second  question 
Would  Ob°rlin  be  a favorable  location 
for  a technical  school?  President  Kngs 
description  of  Oberlin,  as  at  the  point 
where  coal  and  ore  meet  seems  to  me 
a little  vague.  Practically  any  point  in 
eastern  Ohio  or  western  Pennsylv,ania 
would  be  in  as  good  a position  as  Ober- 
lin and  a great  many  in  better  positions. 
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As  far  as  I can  see  it,  Oberlin  is  favor- 
ably located  only  because  it  is  near 
Cleveland. 

" The  third  question  — ‘ What  would 
be  the  probable  attitude  of  the  old 
schools  toward  a newcomer?’  If  other 
institutions  feel  as  I have  indicated  — 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  another 
technical  school  in  this  locality  — i do 
not  see  how  they  can  be  expected  to 
feel  in  a very  friendly  manner  toward 
the  establishment  of  one  at  Oberlin. 

" The  press  report  of  President  King’s 
recommendation  to  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, stated  that  ,$400,000  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a technical  school  at 
Oberlin.  If  that  report  is  ccrrect,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  President  King 
has  certainly  not  considered  the  matter 
with  sufficient  care.  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  ten  times  that  amount  would 
be  needed  in  order  lo  establish  an  ade 
quate  plant. 

“ From  what  I am  able  to  gather  about 
the  present  plant  at  Oberlin,  the  chemis- 
try laboratory  is  crowded,  the  physical 
laboratory  is  inadequate  and  antiquated 
and  there  are  no  mechanical,  electrical 
or  metallurgical  laboratories.  All  these 
laboratories  w'ould  require  new  build- 
ings and  equipment.  Further,  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  a technical  school 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  oper- 
ating a classical  institution  and  I do  not 
believe  Oberlin  would  be  able  to  estab- 
lish a school  of  any  value,  for  less  than 
$4,000,000.” 


Ax  Alumxi  Opixiox 

Editor  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine, 

Dear  Sir: — President  King’s  sugges- 
tion to  increase  the  enrollment  of  men 
by  means  of  the  addition  of  a technical 
school,  as  outlined  in  Mr.  Heacox’s  re- 
cent article,  is  of  great  interest  to  me. 

MTien  a student  at  Oberlin.  some 
twelve  years  ago,  I believed  that  a tech- 
nical department  was  Oberlin’s  greatest 
need.  After  studying  at  three  of  the 
foremo.st  technical  colleges,  I am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  folly  for  Oberlin 
to  enter  this  field  unless  she  can  afford 


to  make  the  department  the  equal  of  the 
country’s  best.  There  are  too  many  sec- 
ond rate  technical  schools  now.  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Princeton  have  technical 
departments  now  which  are  fi-ankly  con- 
ceded to  be  no  great  credit  lo  them. 

A technical  college  of  first  rank  de- 
mands a tremendous  expenditure  for 
buildings,  mechanical  equipment,  and  in- 
struction. If  any  doubt  this,  let  them 
investigate  the  splendid  mechanical  and 
hydraulic  laboratories  of  Comell  or  the 
very  extensive  laboratories  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  of 
world-wide  fame.  Furthermore,  these 
laboratoi'ies  are  absoluhdy  essential  to 
a high  standard  of  technical  training. 

Oberlin  can  more  readily  build  up  first 
grade  departments  of  ,Law  and  Business 
Administration  at  a traction  of  the 
maintenance  cost  of  a technical  school, 
which  should  prove  popular  to  the  much 
desired  male  student  if  the  very  best  in- 
structors are  obtained.  Whatever  she 
does,  let  Oberlin  stand  for  the  highest 
grade  of  work  or  not  at  ail. 

ALBERT  L.  POSHEK,  ’09. 

Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  ’13. 


MADAME  SCHUMANN-HEINK  REC- 
OMMENDS OBERLIN 

Madame  Schumenn-Heink,  whose  sing- 
ing has  frequently  given  great  pleasure 
to  Oberlin  audiences,  has  an  article  on 
"Our  Children’s  Music”  in  the  “Deline- 
ator” for  November.  In  this  article  she 
says: 

"No  girl  should  begin  cultivating  her 
voice  until  she  is  sixteen,  and  only  then 
if  she  is  sufflciently  grown  and  devel- 
oped physically. 

“When  it  is  desired  to  send  her  away 
for  study,  there  are  American  institu- 
tions where  nothing  is  taught  but  mu- 
sic; like,  for  instance,  tbe  one  at  Ober- 
lin, Ohio.  Such  will  do  her  a vaster 
deal  of  'good  than  any  foreign  training. 

“She  does  not  need  to  go  to  New  York 
or  to  any  center  until  later,  when  she 
wishes  to  hear  opera  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  singing  style.” 
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Oberlin  Man  High  in  Theatrical  World 

By  P.  D.  Sherman 


Laurence  H.  Rich  was  bom  in  1892 
at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  After  the  usual 
common  school  education  he  graduated 
from  the  local  high  school  in  1911  and 
spent  the  summer  in  the  Art  Colony  at 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me.  During  the  two 
years  preceding  he  had  studied  here, 
under  Edwin  Ci'am  and  Valentine  Hen- 
neman  of  Bruges,  Belgium,  specializing 
in  charcoal  drawing  and  applied  design. 
Twice  in  succession  he  won  the  tree 
scholarship  offered  for  superior  attain- 
ment. 

Professor  P.  O.  Grover,  head  of  the 
Botany  department  at  Oberlin,  was  at 
Boothbay  Harbor  for  the  long  vacation 
and  through  his  efforts  Mr.  Rich  came 
to  Oberlin  in  the  autumn,  specializing 
in  violin  in  the  Conservatory  and  enroll- 
ing for  the  regular  liberal  arts  course 
in  the  college.  He  soon  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  college  symphony  orchestra, 
the  college  band,  and  the  mandolin  club. 
His  special  interests,  however,  turned 
him  more  and  more  toward  the  theatre, 
and  in  his  junior  year,  working  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  old  town  hall,  he  de- 
signed, built  and  painted  the  setting  for 
a complete  Elizabethan  stage  which  was 
used  in  Warner  hall  for  the  production 
of  the  junior  class  play,  Dckker’s  “ The 
Shoemaker’s  Holiday.”  He  also  de- 
signed and  painted  the  set  for  the  senior 
play,  “ The  Tempest,”  presented  in  Fin- 
ney chapel  at  commencement. 

Mr.  Rich  entered  Brown  university  in 
the  autumn  of  1914,  specializing  in  work 
in  the  drama.  Pie  was  soon  appointed 
assistant  stage  director  for  the  colonial 
play  which  was  produced  the  next  spring 
in  the  Providence  opera  house  in  con- 
nection with  the  exercises  incident  to 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  university. 

In  the  following  September  Mr'.  Rich 
entered  the  service  of  Dr.  S.  Earl  Tay- 
lor, executive  secretary  of  the  board  of 
foreign  missions  of  the  Methodist 
church,  in  New  York.  He  now  found 
ample  opportunity  to  make  use  of  his 
natural  artistic  gifts  and  his  broad  tech- 


nical knowledge  of  drawing,  painting, 
photography,  and  applied  design.  He 
soon  became  expert  photographer  for 
the  lecture  department  of  the  board  and 
was  sent  in  the  winter  of  1916  to  the 
Panama  congress.  Here  he  secured  a 
remarkable  series  of  slides,  made  a 90 
mile  trip  through  the  jungles  of  the 
Chagres  river  hunting  orchids,  and 
brought  away  many  photographs  of  rare 
and  beautiful  plants  and  animals. 

He  was  sent  next  to  the  Panama  Pa- 
cific exposition  in  California,  returning 
through  southern  Arizona,  New  Mexico,, 
and  Texas,  and  in  1917,  made  an  ex- 
tended trip  through  Mexico.  He  trav- 
eled with  General  Carranza  on  a special 
train  and  visited  all  of  the  large  cities. 
Near  Tiaxtacala  he  discovered  im- 
portant Aztec  ruins,  special  mention  of 
which  was  made  in  scientific  publica- 
tions throughout  Mexico  and  abroad. 
For  this  discovery,  Mr.  Rich  was  hon- 
ored by  election  to  membership  in  the 
National  Archaeological  Society  of  Mex- 
ico. He  visited  the  pyramids  of  Tehu- 
antepec and  superintended  excavations 
here,  reclaiming,  among  many  rare  and 
valuable  specimens,  a perfect  example 
of  the  sacrificial  jug  employed  in  the 
ritual  of  the  ancient  Aztec  priesthood. 
This  was  later  on  exhibition  in  the  Me- 
tropolitan Art  Museum  in  New  York 
City.  He  studied  the  ancient  theatre  at 
Puebla,  visited  the  opal  mines  of  Qure- 
to,  learning  there  the  secret  of  polish- 
ing the  stones,  and  made  a special  study 
of  the  Maximilian  country  with  a view 
to  using  material  obtained  here  in  fu- 
ture dramatic  productions. 

In  1918  Mr.  Rich  sailed  for  the  Orient 
on  a special  mission,  landing  in  Japan. 
After  visiting  Kobe  and  Tokio  he 
crossed  to  Shanghai,  and  then  went  on 
to  Nanking.  Arriving  finally  in  Peking, 
by  special  permission  he  was  allowed  to 
study  the  Forbidden  City,  making  a 
more  careful  investigation  than  had 
ever  been  undertaken  by  a white  man. 
A journey  followed  into  the  western  hill 
country  to  study  ancient  Buddhist  and 
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Lama  palaces  and  temples,  and  then 
forming  a caravan,  he  started  for 
Thibet.  The  route  took  the  party 
through  the  bandit  country,  and  the  ex- 
pedition penetrated  the  lines  of  the 
Chinese  rebels.  The  return  journey 
was  made  through  Honan,  South  Central 
China,  and  then  some  time  was  spent 
in  Nanking  studying  the  Nanking  The- 
ater Repertory  company,  the  most  in- 
teresting theater  in  the  Empire.  A stop 
was  made  at  Su  Chou,  where  Mr.  Rich 
took  many  photographs  and  addressed 
the  students  in  the  university.  At  Tai 
An  Fu  he  visited  the  great  shrine  of 
Tai  Shan,  the  sacred  mountain,  which 
is  the  Mecca  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
throughout  central  and  northern  China. 
Here  he  was  entertained  by  a direct  de- 
scendant of  Confucius  at  a ceremonial 
banquet,  an  honor  seldom  offered  to  a 
white  traveller. 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  Mr.  Rich  was 
back  in  Japan  visiting  Kioto  and  the 
temple  country,  wearing  the  native  cos- 
tume and  studying  native  life  with  a 
view  to  utilizing  its  elements  in  h:s  fu- 
ture work  of  theatrical  producer.  After 
climbing  Fuji  through  the  deep  snow, 
an  exceedingly  hazardous  adventure,  he 
returned  to  America  by  way  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  reaching  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May. 

Mr.  Rich  brought  with  him  extensive 
collections  of  rare,  beautiful,  and  in  not 
a few  instances  unique  art  objects,  all 
gathered  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
dramatic  work  he  was  now  about  to 
undertake  on  a large  scale.  Among  the 
more  interesting  items  was  a gold  bro- 
cade princess’s  coat  from  Central  China, 
over  400  years  old,  said  by  the  customs 
authorities  to  be  the  finest  garment  of 
the  kind  ever  brought  into  the  country; 
tw'o  lama  robes  from  Thibet  embroid- 
ered with  the  phoenix,  and  a high 
priest’s  robe  in  rich  gold  and  yellow,  a 
unique  and  priceless  specimen.  The 
potteries  and  porcelains  included  speci- 
mens from  the  earlier  days  down 
through  the  Cheng  Lung  period,  and 
there  was  also  an  assortment  of  tem- 
ple urns  and  gongs,  some  of  them  2 000 
years  old,  gathered  from  the  shrines  of 
western  Manchuria  and  Thibet.  From 


JapJn  came  many  beautiful  fabrics, 
cloisonefis  and  prints,  including  exam- 
ples of  the  school  of  Hiroshigi,  together 
with  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of 
Satsuma. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  America, 
Mr.  Rich  was  appointed  by  the  Metho- 
dist centenary  celebration  committee 
technical  director  of  the  pageant  “ The 
Wayfarer,”  to  be  produced  in  Colum- 
bus, 0.  He  took  over  at  once  the  entire 
work  of  designing,  costuming  and  light- 
ing and  set  a record  for  this  kind  of 
thing  in  the  history  of  the  American 
stage.  Twenty  two  performances  were 
given  with  an  attendance  of  240,000 
people.  In  connection  with  this  work, 
Mr.  Rich  developed  a machine  for  pro- 
jecting stereopticon  slides  on  a scale 
greater  than  anything  hitherto  accom- 
plished. His  pictures  were  shown  out 
of  doors  on  a screen  165  feet  square  at 
a distance  of  1200  feet  from  the  lantern. 
So  successful  was  the  first  apparatus 
that  in  response  to  a request  from  the 
Simplex  Motion  Picture  company  he  de- 
signed equipment  for  projecting  motion 
pictures  90  feet  square. 

In  the  autumn  of  1919,  Mr.  Rich  was 
employed  by  the  directors  of  the  Inter- 
church World  Movement  to  produce 
“ The  Wayfarer  ” on  a much  larger 
scale  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York.  He  erected  a stage  twenty  feet 
over  all  larger  than  the  stage  of  the 
New'  York  Hippodrome.  The  lighting 
equipment  wms  the  most  important  ever 
developed  in  connection  with  work  of 
this  kind.  The  head  electrician  was 
George  McCurdy,  former  producing  elec- 
trician for  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  now 
an  independent  producer  retained  by  the 
Selwyns.  Mr.  Rich  developed  the  Kup- 
pel  Horizont  or  “ Sky-Dome,”  as  used 
by  Max  Reinhardt  in  Berlin,  and  se- 
cured novel  and  very  beautiful  lighting 
effects  wdiich  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion from  the  New  York  theatrical  ex- 
perts. In  the  cast  were  3,850  acting 
parts.  The  total  number  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  entire  performanse  was 
8,000.  This  included  a choir  of  3,000 
selected  from  the  churches  of  New  York 
City  and  Brooklyn,  under  the  direction 
of  Tali  Esen  Morgan.  The  orchestra, 
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the  New  Symphony,  now  known  as'  the 
National  Symphony,  of  125  'men,  was 
under  the  direction  of  Heni'y  Hadley; 
the  well  known  composer,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Thirty-five  performances  were  given 
during  the  Christmas  holidays  with  a 
paid  attendance  of  380,000. 

The  production  was  a success  in  every 
way  and  when  ihe  final  curtain  was  rung 
down  Mr.  Rich  was  invited  to  consider 
membership  in  the  producing  staff  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  This  offer, 
with  several  others,  he  held  in  abey- 
ance for  some  months,  spending  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1920  hunting  and 
fishing  in  Arizona  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Here  he  excavated  many  ancient 
Indian  graves  and  made  detailed  studies 
of  some  unusually  fine  cliff  dwellings, 
recovering  interesting  potteries  and  pre- 


historic implements,  some  of  which  at- 
tracted especial  attention  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Mr.  Rich  returned 
to  New  York  City  in  the  early  autumn 
and  finally  signed  a contract  with  the 
Lasky-Pamous  Players  corporation  tor  one 
year,  during  which  he  is  to  direct  three 
pageant  spectacles.  His^  intention  is 
ultimately  to  become  a producing  man- 
ager, directing  on  a large  scale  per- 
formances based  upon  the  great  litera- 
ture of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern. 
He  intends  to  utilize  for  this  work  the 
expert  knowledge  gained  at  first  hand 
through  his  travels  in  many  lands,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  has  made  an 
intensive  study  of  topography,  textile 
fabrics,  social,  political  and  religious 
data,  architecture,  music,  etc.  He  is  at 
present  in  Los  Angeles,  organizing  ma- 
terial for  his  first  production. 


Helping  Students  to  Find  Themselves 

By  R.  H.  Stetson, ’93 


Colleges  are  coming  to  feel  responsi- 
ble for  the  intelligent  guidance  of  the 
student  who  is  deciding  what  he  wants 
to  do  in  life;  for  some  time  they  have 
assisted  him  in  securing  work  when  he 
leaves  college.  The  bureau  of  appoint- 
ments has  been  a factor  in  the  work  of 
Oberlin  for  many  years;  but  with  recent 
advances  in  methods  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  undertake  a more  adequate  pro- 
gram. 

The  work  has  been  delayed  by  the 
war  as  Mr.  E.  S.  Jones  was  in  the  serv- 
ice for  two  years  after  his  appointment. 
It  had  been  planned  that  he  should 
make  the  vocational  guidance  and  the 
work  of  testing  his  especial  interest, 
and  that  he  should  also  act  as  secre- 
tary of  the  bureau  of  appointments. 
During  1919-20  and  the  present  year  the 
program  has  gone  forward  as  rapidly 
as  circumstances  and  a reduced  staff 
will  permit.  A beginning  had  already 
been  made  in  studying  the  occupations 
to  which  our  graduates  turn  and  a pam- 
phlet published  which  puts  into  'the 
hands  of  the  student  information  as  to 
the  requirements  and  the  possibilities 


of  the  various  occupations.  Much  more 
needs  to  be  done  both  by  correspondence 
and  by  field  study  to  make  accessible  to 
the  student  details  of  the  various  lines 
of  work  open  to  him.  This  is  an  enter- 
prise in  which  the  alumni  are  proving 
of  great  assistance;  they  are  the  best 
reliance  in  obtaining  reliable  data  con- 
cerning occupations  and  their  require- 
ments. 

The  reports  and  recommendations  of 
the  alumni  as  to  the  type  of  training 
that  the  college  should  furnish  for  their 
particu'ar  occupations,  and  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  various  lines  of  study 
as  they  see  it  after  some  experience  are 
significant.  A body  of  such  reports  will 
become  an  important  factor  in  shaping 
the  work  of  the  department  and  in  de- 
fining the  function  of  the  college  in  the 
preparation  of  its  graduates. 

The  college  course  of  four  years  gives 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  intel- 
ligent study  of  the  student.  The 
teachers  of  a college  of  the  Oberlin 
type  come  to  know  the  students  and 
are  able  to  make  personal  estimates  of 
them  which  can  he  very  helpful.  A sys- 
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tematic  study  of  the  student’s  achieve- 
ments in  his  courses,  of  his  outside  ac- 
tivities, and  of  his  interests  as  shown  in 
conferences  will  help  the  student  to  un- 
derstand himself  and  to  make  an  intel- 
ligent choice  of  occupation.  At  the 
same  time  carefully  gathered  estimates 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  who  know 
a given  student  are  of  value  In  the 
bureau  of  appointments  in  recommend- 
ing the  student  for  positions. 

The  college  is  not,  of  course,  making 
absurd  claims  as  to  what  can  be  done 
with  tests  in  estimating  the  general  and 
special  abilities  of  the  students.  But 
scientiflc  study  is  possible  and  the  tests 
already  given  have  proved  worth  while 
in  deciding  what  is  best  for  individuals 
in  difficulty. 

Studies  made  have  also  shown  the 
relative  standing  of  the  Oberlin  students 
' as  compared  with  the  students  of  other 
schools.  The  army  tests  given  last 
year  show  that  the  performance  of  the 
Oberlin  freshmen  was  on  the  w^hole  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  freshmen  of  such 
state  universities  as  used  the  army 
tests.  In  fact  but  one  coliege,  Yale,  re- 
ported a higher  ranking  for  the  fresh- 
men of  the  school  of  liberal  arts.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  everywhere 
the  students  of  the  liberal  arts  course 
outranked  the  students  of  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  “ outside  activities,”  and  the'r  re- 
lation to  the  main  business  of  the  col- 
lege have  had  some  attention.  Th'' 
study  shows  that  it  is  not  in  general  the 
abler  students,  either  according  to  their 
grades  or  the  estimates  of  their  teach- 
er.s,  who  are  prominent  in  outside  af- 
fairs. It  is'  interesting  that  in  general 
prominence  in  outside  activities  is  far 
more  apt  to  pull  down  the  student’s 
scholarship  than  is  the  work  done  to 
earn  one’s  way.  It  may  be  part  y the 
type  of  man,  and  partly  the  absorbing 
interest  of  student  affairs  which  account 
for  this  difference. 

A good  deal  has  been  said  about  a 
definite  vocational  interest  “pointing 
up  ” the  work  of  the  student  and  giving 
him  more  purpose.  But  the  statistics  of 
last  year’s  class  indicate  that  the  men 
who  were  uncerta'n  what  they  were  go- 


ing to  do  after  leaving  college  were 
rather  better  in  scholarship  than  the 
men  who  knew  what  they  meant  to  do. 
The  women  who  wore  uncertain  as  to 
future  occupation  were  slightly  below 
the  group  of  women  who  had  decided 
on  some  definite  thing.  Evidently  it  is 
at  present  more  significant  for  a college 
woman  to  decide  on  a definite  vocation 
than  it  is  for  a college  man. 

Talks  to  the  senior  class  and  the 
careful  gathering  of  data  show  the  pres- 
ent interest  of  the  students  in  future 
occupations.  It  is  noteworthy  that  near- 
ly all  of  the  Oberlin  graduates  expect 
ultimately  to  do  further  study.  About 
forty-four  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1919, 
and  some  forty-nine  of  the  class  of  1920 
went  into  teaching;  eleven  per  cent  of 

1919  went  into  business  and  newspaper 
work,  twenty-three  of  1920;  twenty-four 
per  cent  of  1919  and  fifteen  per  cent  of 

1920  went  into  graduate  and  profession- 
al study.  The  preferences  of  the  pres- 
ent seniors  follow;  of  81  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves,  27  are  interested  in 
social  work;  17  in  business,  12  in  teach- 
ing, 8 in  medicine,  7 in  journalism,  6 
in  applied  science,  4 in  law,  4 in  secre- 
tarial work.  3 in  religious  work. 

Someth’ng  has  been  done  toward  the 
formulation  of  tests  for  ability  in  mu- 
sic, and  for  ability  in  physical  training 
work.  These  are  both  important  fields 
for  tests  and  the  Oberlin  situation  makes 
it  important  that  they  should  be  de- 
ve’oped.  The  tests  for  general  ability 
are  be'ng  organized  and  developed  as 
rapidly  as  possib'e  and  there  is  no  ques- 
ticn  as  to  their  usefulness.  Mr.  Jones 
ia  espec’ally  intere"ted  in  (he  problem 
of  the  corre  ation  of  the  various  factors; 
the  grades,  (he  esfmates  of  teachers, 
the  outside  ’nterests,  and  the  purposes 
of  the  students.  Work  of  this  sort  can 
play  a very  important  part  in  under- 
standing and  in  guiding  college  students. 
It  is  possible  to  check  tests  by  later 
achievements,  and  to  make  a scientific 
study  of  methods  and  results.  Such 

material  is  of  first  rate  importance  for 
the  bureau  of  appointments  in  placing 
the  Oberlin  graduates,  and  of  value  in 
he’ping  individuals  to  make  their 

choices. 
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A Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 

Decoration  Conferred  on  President  King  by  French  General 


An  interesting  and  important  event 
is  the  recognition  by  the  French  govern- 
ment of  President  King’s  services  over- 
seas in  his  year  of  absence  in  1918-19. 
On  the  3d  of  December,  in  Trinity  church, 
Boston,  General  Robert  Georges  Nivelle, 
the  hero  of  Verdun,  on  behalf  of  his  gov- 
ernment, bestowed  upon  President  King 
the  coveted  order  of  Chevalier  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

The  occasion  of  the  presentation  was 
the  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  and  the  Friday  evening  session, 
at  which  this  ceremony  occurred,  was 
the  high  point  of  the  entire  meeting.  It 
was  a joint  session  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil’s Commission  on  International  Jus- 
tice and  Good  Will,  the  Massachusetts 
and  Boston  Federation  of  Churches,  and 
the  American  Mayflower  Council.  In 
the  midst  of  the  service,  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  the  foreign  delegates 
to  the  Council,  who  had  been  called  to 
the  front  of  the  audience.  General  Ni- 
velle made  the  deeply  Impressive  presen- 
tation to  the  four  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  to  whom  honors  had  been 
awarded.  As  a recipient  of  the  rank  of 
Chevalier.  President  King  was  one  of 
the  two  to  be  accorded  the  customary  sa- 
lute of  a kiss  upon  each  cheek. 

The  Legion  of  Honor  was  founded  by 
Napoleon  in  1802,  as  a reward  for  either 
military  or  civil  service  to  Prance.  The 
order  was  degraded  at  the  Restoration, 
but  was  restored  in  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  has  been  practically  reorgan- 
ized under  the  present  Republic.  Its 
grand  master  is  the  president  of  France. 
Membership  in  it  has  never  been  con- 
ferred so  freely,  either  upon  French- 
men or  upon  foreigners,  as  to  lessen  its 
great  distinction.  Its  emblem  is  a five- 
rayed  ci’oss  of  white  enamel,  surrounded 
with  a laurel  wreath,  with  a medallion 
in  the  center  showing  on  one  side  a sym- 
bolic head  of  France  and  on  the  other 
crossed  flags  of  the  nation.  A smai' 


knot  of  red  ribbon  is  worn  in  plaa?  of 
the  cross  upon  ordinary  occasions. 

The  special  work  for  which  the  honor 
was  bestowed  upon  President  King  was 
that  done  by  him  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  France.  Leaving  Oberlin  in  August, 
1918,  Doctor  King  sailed  from  New  York, 
after  a long  delay,  and  went  straight  to 
Paris.  Here  he  was  almost  immediately 
made  the  Association’s  Director  of  Re- 
ligious Work  in  Prance,  and  performed 
the  difficult  and  supremely  important 
duties  of  that  office  until  April,  1919, 
when  he  left  for  Turkey,  to  take  part,  at 
President  Wilson’s  request,  in  the  even 
more  important  work  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  International  Commission  ' 
on  Mandates  in  Turkey.  No  less  an  au- 
thority than  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  seeking 
to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  time  al- 
lotted for  the  president’s  stay  abroad,  as- 
sured college  officers  here  that  his  work 
in  Prance  was  that  of  a religious  states- 
man of  the  first  order.  It  is  highly  grat- 
ifying to  have  this  estimate  confirmed  by 
the  present  action  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 


THE  CAROLINE  S.  MUSSEY  GIFT 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  No- 
vember meeting  of  the  college  trust''es 
of  a $5,000  bequest  to  be  known  as  the 
Caroline  Strong  Mussey  memor’al  en- 
dowment fund.  The  fund  is  welcomed 
as  an  addition  to  others  already  given 
by  the  Oberlin  Hosp’tal  associatirn  for 
endowment  of  a new  hospital.  An  in 
teresting  history  lies  back  of  the  'atest 
endowment,  which  is  given  through  Ir- 
ving W.  Metca'f,  ’78,  and  Miss  Caro- 
line Elizabeth  Mussey,  as  trustees  of 
the  estate. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Strong  Mussey  was  a 
daught-^r  of  Dr.  Samuel  Strong,  for 
many  years  a prominent  physician  of 
Lorain  county,  O.  His  Elyria  home  was 
on  the  Public  Square  where  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  now  stands. 

Mrs.  Mussey  inherited  from  her 
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father  a tract  of  land  in  the  village  of 
Black  River  which  later  became  the 
city  of  Lorain.  By  her  will  she  left 
this  hind  and  other  property  to  Irving 
\V.  Metcaif  and  Miss  Caroline  E.  Mus- 
sey,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Metcalf, 
as  trustees.  She  made  various  specific 
bequests  to  relatives  and  friends  and 
institutions,  including  an  endowment  for 
a reference  library  in  the  Elyria  high 
school  in  memory  of  her  son,  who  had 
been  a lawyer  in  New  York  City.  Her 
residuary  estate  was  left  to  her  trustees 
with  instructions  to  have  it  given  as  en- 
dowments in  memory  of  the  Mussey 
name  to  such  benevolent  institutions 
as  her  trustees  should  select. 

It  was  more  than  twenty  years  after 


her  death  before  the  land  could  be  sold 
and  the  estate  completely  settled,  and 
by  that  time  the  land  had  so  increased 
in  value  that  the  trustees  were  able  to 
give  $10,000  to  the  Elyria  Memorial 
hospital,  $5,000  to  the  Old  Ladies  Home 
of  Elyria,  $1,000  to  the  Oberlin  Mission- 
ary home,  and  $5,000  to  Oberlin  college 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  citizens  of 
Oberlin  and  students  of  Oberlin  college 
in  connection  with  the  Oberlin  hospital. 

Mrs.  Mussey’s  husband  and  only  son 
had  died  some  years  before  her  own 
death  and  she  had  herself  been  serious- 
ly ill  for  several  years.  It  was  her  ex- 
pressed desire  that  a part  of  her  es- 
tate should  be  given  for  hospital  endow- 
ments. 


Athletics 


OHIO  CONFERENCE  FOOTBALL 
STANDING-  — 1920 


College 

W 

L 

T 

Pet. 

Wooster  

....  7 

0 

0 

1.000 

W'ittenberg  . . . 

...  6 

0 

0 

1.000 

Denison  

....  6 

. 1 

1 

.859 

Oberlin  

...  5 

1 

0 

.833 

Miami  

...  4 

2 

1 

.667 

Heidelberg  .... 

. . . 4 

2 

0 

.667 

W’esleyan  

...  3 

2 ■ 

0 

.600 

Mt.  Union  . . . , 

....  3 

3 

0 

.500 

Northem  

...  3 

3 

0 

.500 

Cincinnati  . . . . . 

....  3 

3 

0 

.500 

Case  

....  2 

5 

1 

.286 

Kenyon  

1 

6 

1 

.143 

Reserve  

. . . . 1 

6 

0 

.143 

Otterbein  

. .. . 0 

5 

0 

.000 

Hiram  

....  0 

6 

0 

.000 

ALL-OHIO  FOOTBALL  TEAM 
A summary  of  the  All-Ohio  Confer- 
ence football  selections  made  by  the 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton  and  Cin- 
cinnati newspapers  places  Captain-elect 
Stallings  of  Oberlin,  at  tackle  of  the  first 
team  and  Wheeler,  Captain  McPhee,  and 
Taylor  at  quarterback,  left  halfback  and 
right  halfback  on. the  second  team. 


BASKETBALL 

The  schedule  for  1921  is  as  follows: 

Jan.  8 — Hillsdale  at  Oberlin 

Jan.  15 — ^Western  Reserve  at  Cleveland 

Jan.  22 — Hiram  at  Oberlin 

Jan.  29 — Michigan  "Aggies”  at  Oberlin 

Peb.  5 — Case  at  Oberlin. 

Feb.  7 — Denison  at  Granville 
Feb.  12 — Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 
Feb.  18 — Detroit  Junior  College  at  De- 
troit 

Feb.  19 — Michigan  “Aggies”  at  East 
Lansing 

Feb.  21 — Hillsdale  at  Hillsdale 
Feb.  26 — Case  at  Oberlin 
Mch.  5 — Denison  at  Oberlin 

Captain  W^heeler  is  the  only  member 
of  the  1920  varsity  basketball  team  who 
did  not  graduate.  Howard,  center  on  the 
1919  team,  .is  back  in  college,  however, 
making  a nucleus  of  two  men  with  var- 
sity experience  around  whom  Coach  Kel- 
ler can  build  his  team. 
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Teaching  English  to  the  Chinese 

By  John  L.  Davis,  ’18 


Tliero  are  so  many  new  impressions 
which  one  gets  both  from  teaching  in 
the  Oberlin-in  Shansi  school  and  from 
the  necessary  travel  out  to  China  and 
return  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
write  in  a few  words  the  outstanding 
features. 

The  most  interesting  part,  I think, 
and  it  has  been  the  main  work  as  well, 
has  been  the  English  teaching.  The 
students  vary  in  age,  but  on  the  whole 
correspond  to  high  school  boys  at  home 
and  are  therefore  at  a very  impression- 
able age  in  their  school  life.  For  this 
reason  they  learn  English  rather  easily. 
Another  element  which  enables  them  to 
learn  English  readily  is  their  time-worn 
custom  of  learning  their  lessons  by 
heart,  and,  as  languages  are  learned 
largely  by  memorizing,  their  inherited 
qualities  are  an  advantage  to  them.  It 
is  really  a delight  to  teach  them  for 
they  are  so  eager  to  learn.  They  hope 
and  look  forward  from  the  beginning  to 
the  time  when  they  will  be  able  to  con- 
verse in  English  and  when  they  can 
write  English  letters  to  their  friends  and 
read  English  books.  As  all  the  uni- 
versities in  China  have  heavy  English 
requirements  the  boys  desire  to  learn 
as  much  as  they  can  in  the  Oberlin 
school.  Some  of  the  higher  schools,  for 
example,  the  Union  Medical  school  in 
Peking,  offer  their  work  only  in  the 
English  language. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  method  of 
teaching  English  when  the  teacher  does 
not  understand  the  native  language  of 
the  students.  It  is  true  that  for  the 
first  year  the  students  are  taught  by  an 
American  who  understands  and  speaks 
Chinese.  English  is  taught  six  hours  a 
week.  The  new  lesson  is  always  read 
and  new  words  explained  before  the 
boys  study  it.  The  next  day  each  boy 
reads  the  lesson  in  order  to  get  the  pro- 
nunciation, then  with  books  closed  the 
lesson  is  recited,  new  words  discussed 
and  used  in  sentences.  On  Friday  of 


each  week  the  boys  have  to  wfite  a com- 
position on  an  assigned  subject.  Fre- 
quent tests,  spelling  matches,  stories, 
and  examinations  help  to  keep  all  the 
boys  interested. 

Travel  in  the  interior  of  China  does 
not  offer  all  the  conveniences  which  are 
found  at  home.  If  one  may,  let  us  com- 
pare China  to  the  United  States.  It  we 
suppose  New  York  to  be  Tientsin,  then 
Philadelphia  would  be  Peking  and  Chi- 
cago would  be  Hankow.  Imagine  a rail- 
road running  from  Tientsin  through 
Peking  to  Hankow.  At  a point,  say 
about  Cleveland,  the  Ohio  Railroad  run- 
ning to  Columhus  would  be  the  Shansi 
railroad  running  to  the  Capital  of  Shan- 
si, Taiyuanfu.  Shansi  is  a mountainous 
province,  unlike  Ohio,  except  for  a le.vel 
plain  about  seventy  miles  long  and  thir- 
ty miles  wide  in  which  Taiyuanfu,  Tai- 
ku,  and  Fenchow  are  located. 

Foreigners  find  traveling  on  the 
Chinese  railroads  very  convenient.  But 
travel  off  the  railroad  is  not  the  same 
story.  Most  Americans  have  been 
brought  up, with  the  idea  that  railroads, 
trolley  lines,  and  good  roads  are  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  means  of  com- 
munication, but  once  let  the  aforemen- 
tioned American  come  to  Shansi  or  any 
other  interior  province  and  that  idea 
will  soon  be  changed.  For  there  is  in 
the  whole  province  of  Shansi  only  one 
railroad  about  two  hundred  miles  long. 
So  for  the  most  part  people  must  seek 
other  means  of  communication  and 
transportation.  For  ladies  there  is  the 
sedan  chair  carried  by  four  men;  there 
is  also  the  litter  which  is  swung  be- 
tween two  mules,  tandem  fashion.  But 
by  far  the  most  general  and  widely  used 
is  the  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  one 
mule  except  in  the  summer  rainy  season 
when  an  extra  mule  is  needed.  The 
speed  of  the  cart  is  about  three  miles  an 
hour.  However,  there  are  swifter  ways 
of  traveling,  such  as  bicycle  and  horse- 
back riding.  The  horses  found  in  Shan- 
si are  not  the  large  American  kind,  but 
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are  known  as  Mongolian  ponies  and  are 
very  hardy  animals  which  stand  up  well 
under  long  rides. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  that  has  im- 
pressed me  most  has  been  the  worth 
whileness  of  the  Oberlin  work  in  Shan- 
si. We  see  this  in  the  gi-owth  of  the 
boys,  in  their  eagerness  to  learn,  in 
their  evident  desire  to  do  right  and 
to  be  worthy  of  Oberlin.  They  have 


caught  the  Oberlin  ideal  of  service  and 
sacrifice  and  will  go  out  from  the  school 
into  their  life  work  with  a purpose  to 
lead  Christian  lives  and  assist  their 
country  to  attain  a purer  and  better 
civilization.  Oberlin  is  doing  a work 
in  Shansi  which  is  bearing  fruit  and 
which  will  bear  even  more  fruit  in  the 
time  to  come. 


An  Oberlin  Story  Told  in  Letters 

Who  is  this  Traveler  in  Need  of  Alms? 


Bliss  TO  to  Gmffith  TO 

Mr.  Lynn  Griffith, 

Warren,  O. 

Dear  Grif: 

A peculiar  thing  happened  yesterday, 
so  peculiar  that  I am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  you  about  it. 

You  will  remember  me  as  Hank  Bliss, 
your  1910  classmate  at  Oberlin.  Yes- 
terday I was  out  of  the  office  and  a man 
purporting  to  be  your  father  came  into 
the  office  and  asked  for  me.  He  said 
that  he  had  promised  you  that  he  would 
see  me  before  he  returned  to  Ohio.  He 
came  up  to  my  house  telling  me  he  was 
your  uncle.  Of  course  I was  very  glad 
to  see  anyone  who  knew  you,  especially 
since  he  was  your  father  or  uncle,  and 
entertained  him  at  supper  and  during 
the  evening.  When  he  left  the  house 
about  10  p.  m.  he  said  he  was  a little 
short  of  money  and  asked  the  loan  of 
$2  which  I gave  him.  He  said  he  would 
call  and  leave  it  at  the  office  this  morn- 
ing or  mail  it  to  me  later.  I called  up 
the  hotel  where  he  said  he  would  stop, 
but  they  say  he  was  not  registered 
there,  and  I have  not  heard  from  him 
since. 

Now  if  this  gentleman  was  your  father 
or  uncle,  I humbly  beg  your  pardon  for 
WT-lting  this  letter.  If  he  was  not,  you 
will  know  that  some  one  is  representing 
himself  to  be  such,  possibly  to  your 
detriment. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  N.  BLISS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  19. 


Bliss  TO  to  Griffith  TO 
Mr.  Lynn  B.  Griffith, 

Warren,  O. 

Dear  Lynn: 

Your  letter  of  the  22nd  reached  me 
today,  and  I was  very  sorry  to  learn 
that  the  man  who  visited  me  last  week 
was  a fraud,  and  in  no  way  connected 
with  you.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of 
your  letter,  I reported  the  matter  to  the 
Baltimore  police,  giving  them  a good 
description  of  the  man  and  I believe 
they  will  locate  him  if  he  is  still  in 
Baltimore,  which  I doubt  very  much. 
This  is  a description  of  the  man: 

About  50  or  55  years  of  age. 

About  5 feet  9 inches  tall. 

About  160  lbs.  in  weight. 

White  mustache  trimmed  straight 
across  and  short. 

Very  small  eyes  and  close  together. 

Grayish  hair  parted  on  right  side. 

Nervous  manner,  habit  of  placing 
finger  on  lips  when  talking. 

Did  not  talk  very  distinctly,  mum- 
bled words  at  times. 

Dressed  in  brown  soft  felt  hat, 
brown  gloves. 

Black  overcoat  with  satin  lapels. 

Coat  and  clothes  rather  frayed. 

The  man  certainly  had  been  in  Ober- 
lin for  he  knew  the  names  of  a great 
many  of  the  follow's  in  our  class  and 
most  of  the  professors.  He  knew  the 
names  of  the  streets  there  and  men- 
tioned A.  G.  Comings  & Son,  the  book 
store,  Straus  clothing  store,  and  some 
other  stores  that  I remembered.  He 
described  a red  brick  house  on  the 
comer  of  College  and  Pleasant  street. 
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He  said  he  was  a student  at  Oberlin  in 
the  class  of  ’78  and  I believe  he  said  he 
w'as  an  instructor  there  for  a while. 
He  mentioned  McIntosh,  saying  he 
Imew  him  better  than  some  of  the  other 
fellows,  as  he  lived  in  Oberlin.  He 
mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Fitch,  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  who, were  in  charge  of 
the  girls  dormitories,  and  recalled  the 
rule  that  the  girls  had  to  be  in  by  9 

0 clock.  I asked  him  if  the  fellows 
smoked  there,  and  he  said  the  college 
had  let  down  on  this  rule  as  during  the 
war  there  were  so  many  soldiers  there, 
but  that  the  boys  did  not  smoke  -around 
the  streets  but  in  their  rooms  mostly. 
He  asked  so  many  questions  about  the 
fellows  that  I got  a little  suspicious, 
and  didn’t  give  him  much  information. 

1 guess  his  game  is  to  go  from  one  to 
the  other  and  work  each  one  for  some 
money  and  a couple  of  meals. 

I asked  him  where  you  were  now,  and 
he  said  you  were  practicing  law  in  War- 
ren, O.  I asked  him  if  you  were  mar- 
ried and  he  said  you  were  but  didn’t 
have  any  children.  He  seemed  sort  of 
reticent  when  I questioned  him  about 
you.  At  the  time  it  seemed  strange  to 
me  that  he  didn’t  talk  more  about  you 
if  you  were  his  nephew,  but  I didn’t 
think  much  about  it  until  later. 

I do  not  mind  losing  the  two  dollars, 
in  fact  I am  glad  I got  off  so  easy,  but 
the  fellow  may  be  “working”  the  rest 
of  the  fellows  in  our  class  and  may  be 
representing  himself  to  be  my  uncle  for 
all  I know.  He  certainly  knew  a lot 
about  Oberlin.' 

It  will  certainly  be  a good  plan  for 
you  to  get  active  on  this.  Griff,  for  he 
may  be  cashing  checks  on  your  account 
or  in  other  ways  doing  you  harm.  If 
there  is  any  further  information  I can 
give  you,  do  not  hesitate  in  writing  me, 
and  please  let  me  know  what  you  find 
out  as  I am  much  interested.  There 
are  certainly  interesting  'ways  of  prac- 
ticing the  “con”  game  now  days. 

As  ever,  “HANK”  BLISS. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  March  23. 

Bu.s.s  ’10  TO  Griffith  ’10 
Dear  Griff: 

Enclosed  Is  clipping  from  Baltomore 


News  of  last  night,  so  you  can  see  I am 
on  the  job,  or  rather  that  the  police  and 
reporters  are  on  the  job.  Hope  we  can 
get  this  fellow. 

Yours, 

hank  bliss. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  25. 

Griffith  ’10  to  Bohn  ’00 
Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn, 

Oberlin,  O. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bohn:  — 

I am  enclosing  two  letters  from  my 
classmate,  H.  W.  Bliss  which  letters  are 
self  explanatory.  i wrote  Mr.  Bliss 
that  my  father  was  not  living  ,and  that 
I had  no  uncle  that  was  in  such  dire 
need  that  he  must  rely  upon  my  Ober- 
lin classmates  for  assistance.  The  man 
whom  be  entertained  was  a fraud  and 
should  be  apprehended.  I am  forward- 
ing these  letters  to  you  to  the  end  that 
if  you  are  able  to  in  anywise  assist  you 
may  do  so.  I haven’t  the  slightest  idea 
Who  the  party  could  be  and  regret  very 
much  that  such  a person  is  at  large. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LYNN  B.  GRIFFITH. 
Warren,  O.,  March  25 

Mrs.  Wilson  ’92,  to  Jones  ’94 
George  M.  Jones, 

Oberlin,  0. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

Last  night  I had  a queer  experience 
and  as  it  is  the  second  time  it  has  oc- 
curred, I thought  I would  write  you 
about  it  to  see  if  you  could  throw  any 
light  on  it. 

A man  was  admitted  to  our  apartment 
by  my  maid  and  got  part  way  up  to  the 
parlor  before  I met  him.  He  said  he 
was  an  uncle  of  a classmate  of  mine, 
Clara  Simpson.  He  claimed  his  name 
was  Simpson  and  that  he  graduated 
from  Oberlin  in  ’79.  He  rambled  on 
about  the  Simpson  children  and  a great 
many  Oberlin  people.  He  made  one  or 
two  mistakes  but  talked  about  the  Mil- 
likan boys,  Nate  Kingsbury,  Clayton 
Fauver,  and  others. 

He  came  just  at  supper  time.  I 
thought  I recalled  his  coming  to  us  in 
Brooklyn  five  or  six  years  ago  on  a 
holiday  and  being  invited  to  dine  with 
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us.  He  ate  as  if  he  were  half  starved. 
I can’t  recall  who  he  claimed  to  he  re- 
lated to  that  day,  but  I know  when  he 
left  he  told  a hard  luck  story  and  asked 
Warren  for  a dollar  — "expected  a re- 
mittance and  would  pay  him  back,  the 
next  day.”  Well,  he  never  did,  of 
course.  I was  pretty  sure  this  was  the 
same  man,  tall,  thin,  gray  hair,  shifty 
eyes  set  close  together.  Sure  enough, 
as  he  left,  he  made  the  same  plea  for 
one  dollar  which  he  would  return  to- 
morrow when  his  remittance  came.  1 
said  to  him,  “You  came  with  this  same 
plea  to  us  in  Brooklyn  a few  years 
ago.”  He  said.  "Oh  no,  1 haven’t  been 
in  New  York  for  fifteen  years.” 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  who  this  is 
and  is  he  working  other  Oberlin  people 
in  New  York?  How  did  he  discover  us 
in  this  apartment  without  our  name  in 
the  telephone  book?  Why  does  he  ask 
tor  so  little?  Is  he  mentally  off  or  a drug 
fiend?  If  this  seems  too  trivial  to 
bother  with,  don’t  reply.  He  probably 
will  never  come  near  me  again.  He 
is  rather  pitiful  and  probably  there  is 
no  danger  for  the  College  involved, 
but  I thought  I would  tell  you  about  it. 

Yours  truly, 

PAULINE  LANE  -RHLSON. 

New  York  City,  December  8. 


A NEW  MIND  FOR  THE  NEW  AGE 

It  is  a fortunate  provision  of  the  Cole 
Lectureship  of  Vanderbilt  university 
which  provides  for  the  publications  of 
all  lectures  given  under  that  foundation. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  a wide  circle 
of  readers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
very  timely  analysis  of  the  world  situa- 
tion which  we  now  face  made  by  Presi- 
dent H.  C.  King  and  now  appearing  un- 
der the  title  of  "A  New  Mind  for  a New 
Age.” 

Now  that  the  partisan  heats  of  the  last 
political  campaign  have  somewhat  sub- 
sided and  we  are  able  to  judge  real  val- 
ues with  some  fairness.  Dr.  King’s  calm 
and  honest  attempt  to  present  the  ines- 
capable facts  and  trends  of  the  world’.'? 
life,  during  and  since  the  war,  will  be 
of  great  help  in  arriving  at  safe  con- 
clusions and  sure  programs. 

In  the  inevitable  backwash  of  the  war 


we  have  allowed  ourselves  too  easily  to 
fall  into  old  Indulgences,  old  antagon- 
isms, old  injustices,  to  forget  the  high 
places  of  idealism  we  had  found,  and 
the  high  hopes  we  had  formed.  The 
early  parts  of  Dr.  King’s  book  sound, 
therefore,  like  a “voice  from  the  distant 
past  ” as  he  reviews  for  us  the  causes 
and  achievements  of  the  war.  We  were 
sure  then  that  Christian  civilization  was 
close  to  utter  collapse;  that  the  diabolic 
philosophy  of  German  materialism,  with 
its  ideas  of  a super-race,  a non-moral 
State  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by 
might,  bolstered  by  a highly  scientific 
discipleship  of  wars  was  within  an  ace 
of  mastering  the  world;  that  war’s  in- 
evitable shattering  of  faith,  coarsening 
of  lives  and  deadening  of  idealism  would 
be  a burden  hard  to  bear. 

Somehow  we  have  allowed  all  this  to 
slip  into  the  background  of  our  think- 
ing and  Dr.  King  does  us  a real  service 
in  showing  us  again  that  the  problems 
of  1920  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  the  dangers,  hopes  and  fears  of 
the  great  war  years. 

Those  years  brought  us  to  a new 
age.  “The  highly  intensified  sense  of 
world  solidarity;  the  prodigious  in- 
crease through  modern  science  of  the 
world’s  resources  of  power  and  wealth 
and  Imowledge;  the  forced  scientific  co- 
operation and  organization  on  a scale 
and  to  a degree  never  before  seen;  the 
almost  world-wide  trend  toward  democ- 
racy and  universal  education;  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  League  of  Nations;  a 
steadily  growing  internationalism;  and 
the  deepening  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
larger  and  more  significant  goals  than 
organized  humanity  has  yet  cherished”; 
these  are  evidences  of  an  age  that  is 
new.  And  when  we  add  to  these  the 
great  moral  achievements  of  the  last 
six  years  which  are  indicated  by  the 
idealism  with  which  America  entered  the 
war,  the  growing  sense  of  the  “suprem- 
acy of  Intangible  values,”  the  world  scale 
of  voluntary  cooperations,  the  tremen- 
dous measure  of  sacrifice  which  brought 
a signficant  revelation  of  the  worth  and 
place  of  the  common  man,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  a world  has  been 
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born  to  us  whicli  demands  new  pro- 
grams, new  ideals,  new  leadership. 

Dr.  King  does  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  a detailed  program  for  the  “new 
age.”  He  does  show  that  it  will  de- 
mand radical  changes  in  political,  so- 
cial, economic,  educational  and  religious 
ideas  and  plans.  These  chan.ges  are 
made  necessary  by  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  workable  plans  are  ouly  to 
be  found  in  the  presence  of  “the  ines- 
capable Christ”  with  his  law  of  love,  his 
guiding  principle  of  reverence  for  fel- 
lowship and  independence  determining 
the  moral  basis  of  reconstruction.  The 
goal  of  world  civilization  must  be  a def- 
initely Christian  one,  with  a clear  recog- 
nition that  “the  one  holy  existence  in 
the  world  is  a person.”  By  this  Chris- 
tian principle  the  educator,  the  econom- 
ist, the  politician  must  be  guided  at 
their  tasks. 

One  reads  the  “New  Mind  for  the  New 
Age”  with  a growing  sense  of  gratitude 
to  one  who  so  honestly  brings  us  the  re- 
sults of  a wide  experience  and  a mature 
judgment  on  world  matters,  who  holds 
us  with  inexorable  logic  to  a sense  of 
our  common  failure  in  letting  personal, 
class  and  partisan  selfishness  blur  oiir 
sense  of  high  opportunity,  and  who 
gives  us  in  “the  guiding  principle  of 
reverence  for  personality”  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  our  many  problems.  Above 
all.  one  is  grateful  for  the  sane  Chris- 
tian optimism  which  sees  as  the  prophet 
sees  the  new  age  coming  “with  or  with- 
out our  consent”  in  a democracy  as  “rad- 
ical as  the  democracy  of  Christ”  and 
measuring  up  to  his  power  in  its  sense 
of  universal  obligation  and  of  “first  in 
service.”  T.  W.  G. 


NEWS  OF  THE  FACULTY 
The  Prudential  committee  has  given 
the  Dramatic  association  permission  to 
convert  the  audience  room  of  Sturges 
hall  into  a small  theatre,  until  such 
time  as  more  adequate  quarters  shall  be 
provided  in  the  Hall  auditorium.  The 
changes  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  use  of  the  room  for  other  purposes, 
and  when  the  new  theatre  is  in  readi- 
ness the  I'oom  will  be  restored  to  its 
present  arrangement.  The  association 


was  formed  in  1914,  and  has  given  thirty- 
six  .public  performances,  nine  of  them 
outside  of  Oberlin.  An  eastern  trip  is 
being  planned  in  the  si)ring  vacation,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Professors  Sherman, 
Alexander.  Jameson  and  Taft. 

Prof.  Kemper  Fullerton  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology,  has  rec(*ntly 
published  an  article  of  some  length  en- 
titled “The  Stone  of  the  Foundation”  in 
the  October  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Semetic  Languages  and  Lit- 
erature. The  essay  comprises  a discus- 
sion of  the  allusion  in  Isaiah  28:16.  and 
is  believed  to  be  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete treatment  of  this  problem  any- 
where to  be  found. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Miller  has  recently  pub- 
lished an  article,  “Little  Entente,”  in 
the  New  York  Times-Review.  It  is 
based  on  the  observations  he  made  last 
summer  in  his  trip  abroad.  He  has 
also  published  in  the  World  TomorroAV 
another  article,  “Religion’s  Entangling 
Alliances.” 

December  10  Professor  Lord  lectured 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  De- 
cember 13  in  St.  Paul.  His  subjet  was 
“Hellas,  Old  and  New,”  a lecture  based 
on  his  observations  last  summer  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  in  Greece. 

NOTE  AND  COMMENT 
(Continued  from  page  74.) 

rector.  As  for  the  alumni,  however,  we 
suggest  that  in  the  formulation  of  re- 
union programs  this  winter  some  reas- 
onable concession  be  made  to  the  many 
Oberlin  men  and  women  who  prefer  a 
mixed  social  diet  — not  all  French  pas- 
try and  frivolity,  but  a mingling  of  the 
more  substantial  articles  to  be  found  on 
the  menu  of  former  Oberlin  days.  Even 
as  old-fashioned  a device  as  the  after- 
dinner  speech  might  he  given  a p’ace 
on  the  program.  Let  us  not  choose  the 
alumni  association  president  solely  on 
the  basis  of  his  ability  to  lead  a quad- 
rille. Let  us  not  completely  submerge 
the  old  Oberlin  in  the  new,  nor  thought- 
lessly subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  the 
highest  legitimate  ambition  of  a college 
man  or  woman  Is  to  be  a graceful 
dancer. 
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ALUMNI  PERSONALS 

Ex-Col. — William  Whitod  of  Redmond, 
Oregon,  whoso  mother.  Jane  S.  Mills,  of 
Fitchvillo,  Ohio,  was  enrolled  in  the  lit- 
erary course  of  Oberlln  college  in  1846- 
47.  has  recently  given  to  the  college  an 
interesting  collection  of  plants  from  west- 
ern Oregon.  Such  additions  to  the  col- 
lege herbarium  are  greatly  desired  and 
much  appreciated. 

E.x-Col.^ — Mrs.  James  M.  Spencer  (Mary 
E.  Fisk),  who  was  enrolled  in  the  col- 
lege during  the  years  ’58-’59  and  ’60-’61, 
has  recently  presented  to  the  college 
about  500  plants  from  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  though  chiefly  from 
the  Colorado  desert  of  California.  This 
is  but  one  of  a succession  of  donations 
from  Mrs.  Spencer  to  the  college  herba- 
rium, since  her  notable  gift  of  the  Das- 
comb  Memorial  Collection  of  European 
Plants  in  1907. 

'77 — Rev.  Archibald  Hadden,  who  has 
been  pastor  of  the  First  church,  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  since  the  World’s  Fair,  has 
resigned,  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
January  1st,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Hadden 
will  go  to  California  to  spend  some 
time.  Mr.  Hadden  has  been  a man  of 
great  influence  in  Muskegon  as  well  as 
in  his  church  and  in  the  state  confer- 
ence of  Congregational  churches.  He 
is  a brother  of  Alexander  Hadden,  O.  C. 
’73,  who  has  for  many  years  been  pro- 
bate judge  in  Cleveland. 

'83 — On  November  14,  in  the  Centra! 
Congregational  church  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  an  impressive  memorial  service 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  unveil- 
ing of  a tablet  in  memory  of  Clarence  F. 
Swift,  for  sixteen  years  the  beloved  pas- 
tor of  the  church.  The  tablet  is  of  Ital- 
ian marble,  with  mosaic  border,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription: 

A Tribute  of  Esteem  to 
Rev.  Clarence  F.  Swift,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  Central  Church 
A.D,  1902-1918. 

Faithful  Preacher.  Trusted  Leader,  Ge- 


nial Companion  and  Friend.  He  was 
sympathetic  and  tender  of  heart.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  doing  “A  man’s  work 
in  a man’s  world.” 

’92 — David  P.  Simpson,  principal  of 
West  high  school,  Cleveland,  was  elected 
a director  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Industry  in  December. 

’93 — Of  the  '93  children  in  college,  one 
is  a senior,  Carroll  H.  Browning,  presi- 
dent of  the  class,  and  one  a junior,  Mary 
H.  McCord,  pre.sident  of  the  O.  C.  club; 
four  are  in  the  sophomore  class — Robert 
H.  Browning,  Evelyn  Heacox.  Doris  Sav- 
age and  Ruth  Savage;  in  the  freshman 
class  are  Frank  B.  Hines,  Ji'.,  and  Rob- 
ert F.  Millikan,  class  treasurer. 

’93 — J.  C.  Teeters  is  employed  with  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  Mining  Co.  in 
the  summer  and  teaches  in  Kellogg,  Ida., 
in  the  winter. 

’93 — C.  H.  Nims  is  one  of  fifteen  phy- 
sicians who  form  the  Oshkosh  Clinic.  19 
Jefferson  avenue,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  He 
has  the  roentgenology  department. 

’93 — ^E.  Dana  Durand  is  still  adviser  to 
the  Food  Minister  in  Poland,  a position 
which  will  continue  till  next  summer, 
when  he  hopes  to  return  to  the  United 
States.  His  family  are  in  Geneva,  where 
there  are'  good  schools.  Dana,  sixteen, 
and  Bennett,  thirteen,  climbed  Monte 
Rosa  last  summer  and  hope  next  sum- 
mer to  climb  Mt.  Blapc:  and  even  Eric, 
the  youngest,  not  quite  nine,  can  out- 
climb  his  father. 

'93 — E.  Grant  Randal  began  special 
woi'k  October  1.  1919,  in  one  of  Seattle’s 
largest  churches  for  a year;  but  now  has 
a church  of  his  own  in  a suburb  and 
teaches  in  a Moodv  Bible  institute  which 
is  being  started.  Dud'ey,  his  oldest  boy, 
is  a.  sophomore  in  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  Downing  will  graduate 
from  the  high  school  in  February. 

'93 — Watson  C.  Lea  is  teaching  in  the 
John  Day  Valley,  Grant  county.  Ore.,  es- 
tablishing a standard  high  school  which 
the  school  board  is  backing  with  plenty 
of  money.  Mrs.  Lee,  Susie  Stone  of  '94, 
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spent  three  months  at  Burlington,  Vt., 
on  account  cf  her  mother’s  trail  health, 
going  east  in  May  with  her  daughter 
Anna,  fourteen. 

’93 — Stowell  B.  Dudley  has  located  in 
Caldwell,  Ida.,  1305  Cleveland  avenue, 
and  together  with  Drs.  Cole  and  Kaley 
is  carrying  on  the  .Caldwell  sanitarium. 
Dr.  Dudley  returned  a few  months  ago 
from  service  with  the  Near  East  Com- 
mission in  Turkey,  where  he  had  charge 
of  a hospital.  Their  oldest  son  is  this 
year  a student  at  Phillips  academy,  An- 
dover, Mass. 

’93 — Mrs.  Mabel  Kinney  Hall,  after  a 
nervous  breakdown,  left  Missoula,  Mont., 
last  April  with  her  mother  and  went  to 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  where  she  found  the  ocean 
air  so  beneficial  that,  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 7,  she  hoped  to  soon  be  able  to  re- 
turn to  her  work.  Her  daughter  Harriet 
is  librarian  of  the  Kalispell  public  li- 
brary in  Montana. 

’94 — Emma  Gilles  and  Clara  May  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  as  the  guests  of  Esther  Ward 
Brown,  who  was  formerly  instructor  of 
English  in  Oberlin  college. 

’99 — J.  Merle  Davis  and  his  wife,  Vel- 
borg  Vea  Davis,  of  the  class  of  1900,  have 
returned  to  Japan  after  a year’s  furlough. 
Five  months  of  the  furlough  were  spent 
in  the  work  of  the  foreign  department  of 
the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  four 
months  in  study  in  Columbia  university 
and  Union  seminary,  and  four  months  in 
vacation  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Col- 
orado. While  retaining  the  title  of  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the 
city  of  Tokyo  the  greater  part  of  Mr. 
Davis’  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a new  Industrial  depart- 
ment which  for  the  present  time  is  to 
be  incorporated  as  a unit  of  the  Tokyo 
City  association. 

Ex-’99 — Ira  Jay  Dutton  and  Charlotte 
Harrington  Dutton  are  now  living  in 
Alamo,  Texas. 

’04 — .V  poem  entitled  “Achievement,” 
hy  Florence  G.  Jenney,  which  appeared 
in  the  Nation  for  June  26,  1920,  received 
first  mention  in  Stanley  Bralthwaite’s 
“Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1920,” 


published  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of 
October  30,  1920. 

’05  Con.— Grace  Cox  is  teaching  sing- 
ing at  Fisk  university,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

’08 — Miss  Josephine  Goodall,  who  has 
been  teaching  botany  and  zoology  in 
Waite  high  school,  Toledo,  since  gradu- 
ation, has  recently  been  made  head  of 
the  Science  department  in  that  school. 

’07 — Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos  (A.B.  Oberlin, 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Chicago)  is  professor 
of  secondary  education  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  the  author  of  a re- 
cently published  book,  “The  Junior  High 
School.”  President  Henry  Suzzallo  of 
the  University  of  Washington,  has  writ- 
ten the  Introduction. 

’08 — C.  A.  Allen  is  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Hebron,  N.  Dak. 

’10 — Mark  0.  Ward,  and  Gladys  Ding- 
felder  Ward,  Con.  1913,  have  moved 
from  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  to  Toledo,  0., 
where  Mr.  Ward  is  now  branch  manager 
for  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  in 
that  city. 

Ex-’IO — Laurance  H.  Hart,  C.E.,  was 
recently  appointed  manager  of  the  con- 
struction department  of  the  National 
Lime  association. 

’12 — Isabelle  Kendig  Gill  is  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  “The  Hadleigh,” 
16th  street,  V to  W. 

’10 — Rev.  Philip  C.  King,  son  of  Pres- 
ident King,  is  pastor  of  the  Dennison 
avenue  Congregational  church,  Cleve- 
land. 

’14 — Luther  H.  Gulick,  son  of  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Gulick  of  North  Professor 
street,  is  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  in  New  York  City 
and  lectures  at  Columbia  university. 

’17 — G.  A.  Roose  is  studying  law  at 
Harvard  university. 

’17  p.  t. — Edwina  Jones  has  charge  of 
women’s  athletics  in  the  normal  school 
at  Hecla,  S.  Dak. 

’17 — Floyd  S.  Gove  received  his  M.A. 
degree  from  the  Boston  University  School 
of  'Theology  last  June.  He  is  continuing 
his  graduate  study  this  year  in  the  same 
school.  His  address  is  72  Mt.  Vernon 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Ig — Farl  Park  is  teaching  mathemat- 
ics in  the  Salem  high  schood. 
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'19 — La  Moille  V.  Pugh  is  taking  a 
course  in  the  Sawyer  School  for  Secre- 
taries at  Los  Angeles,  Cai.  Her  address 
is  the  Witmer  Apts.,  Los  Angeles. 

'19 — Lelia  Hazeltine  is  cataloger  and 
assistant  reference  librarian  in  the  Car- 
negie public  library  at  Boise,  Ida.  Her 
address  is  1123  Hays  street. 

'20 — Nathan  Berthoff  is  with  the  Na- 
tional Supply  Co.,  at  Toledo,  0. 

'20 — Lloyd  W.  Burueson  is  traveling  for 
the  Alljui  & Bacon  Publishing  House, 
Chicago. 

'20 — Hyman  Kroffsky  is  assistant  phys- 
ical director  of  the  Jamestown  high 
school,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

'20 — Clarence  H.  Vincent  is  physical 
director  of  the  North  high  school  at  Ak- 
ron, 0. 

'20 — Helen  Alford  is  teaching  English 
and  algebra  in  the  high  school  at  Hecla, 
S.  Dak.  Rita  Wynd  is  also  teaching  in 
the  same  school. 

'20  Con. — Sarah  Leight,  organ  and  the- 
ory, and  Marguerite  Jones,  high  school 
music,  are  teaching  at  Fisk  university, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

MARRIAGES 

'12 — Mrs.  Pay  Wenk  Stoddard  to 
Albert  M.  Sheldon,  at  the  Plymouth 
church,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November, 
1920.  They  will  be  at  home  at  1808 
Knox  avenue,  S.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'15 — Ruth  Edna  Alexander  to  Herman 
Ellis  Nichols,  on  October  29,  in  Balti- 
more, Md.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  are  at 
home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Nichols 
is  practicing  law  in  New  York  City. 

Ex-’19,  Con — Jean  Payton  Youtz  to 
to  Rev.  John  W.  Mildren,  November  25, 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Salem,  Ohio. 

BIRTHS 

'10 — To  Philip  King  and  Zoe  Marts 
King,  December  13,  at  Cleveland,  O.,  a 
son,  Arnand  Marts. 

'13 — To  William  T.  and  Gertrude  Ad- 
denbrodk  Martin,  on  November  28,  1920, 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a son,  William 
Treat. 

'16 — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D. 
Giauque,  on  September  27,  at  the  Victor- 
ia Nursery  home,  Shanghai,  a daughter, 
Martha  Mae. 


DEATHS 

Gurney  M.\h.\n  Ouvi.s,  '75 
Mr.  Gurney  Mahan  Orvis,  both  of 
whose  parents  were  Oberlin  graduates 
of  the  middle  forties,  died  in  Stanley 
Wis.,  on  November  24,  1920.  In  1878 
Mr.  Orvis  gi-aduated  from  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity school.  I.,enox  college,  Iowa, 
later  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  The  subsequent  years  of  his 
ministry  were  spent  in  Nevin,  Win- 
throp  and  Dubuque,  Iowa.  The  last  few 
years  were  spent  in  Stanley,  Wis.  Dr. 
Orvis  is . survived  by  two  daughters, 
Julia  G.,  a graduate  of  the  Oberlin  col- 
lege class  of  '05,  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Beres- 
ford,  who  studied  for  a time  at  Ober- 
lin. Dr.  Orvis  was  most  generous  in 
his  zeal  for  others.  At  different  times 
seventeen  children,  not  of  his  own  fam- 
ily lived  with  them.  Several  of  these 
were  later  graduates  from  Oberlin  col- 
lege. 

Emily  R.  Cauhgey  Wakefield,  '79 
Mrs.  Emily  R.  Caughey  Wakefield  died 
on  November  17,  1920,  at  Flow^er  hospi- 
tal, Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ida  P.  Hayden,  '93 

Ida  F.  Hayden  died  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
June  20,  of  Brights  disease,  after  a brief 
illness. 

Russell  Alger  Richards,  t.  '19 
Word  has  just  come  by  cable  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  Russell  Alger  Richards  of 
the  Theological  seminary  class  of  1919, 
at  Salonica,  Greece,  on  November  25, 
after  a very  short  illness  from  pneumon- 
ia. He  and  Mrs.  Richards,  who  was 
Miss  Heien  C.  Canfield,  ivere  teachers 
in  the  American  Farm  school  and  were 
missionaries  of  the  American  board. 
Mr.  Richards  was  a graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  taught  in  the 
Salonica  school  three  years  before  com- 
ing to  Oberlin  for  his  seminary  course. 
He  was  president  of  the  Student  Volun- 
teer band  for  two  years  and  took  hon- 
ors in  his  classes.  Mrs.  Richards  was  a 
student  in  the  college  and  conservatory. 
Mrs.  Richards  and  their  infant  son,  Ray- 
mond Caster,  born  August  28,  1920,  are 
on  their  way  to  this  country. 


eOLG^E’S 

The  leaving  Stick 


Fastening  the  “Refill”  shaving 

Stick  into  your  Colgate  “Handy  Grip’* 
takes  but  a moment.  It  is  like  putting 
a new  blade  in  your  razor.  The  soap 
itself  is  threaded. 

Your  “Handy  Grip’*  will  last  for  years. 
Colgate  “Refill”  Shaving  Sticks  cost  you 
the  price  of  the  excellent  soap  alone. 

Shaving  with  Colgate’s  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  rub  the  fragrant,  softening 
lather  in  with  the  fingers. 

We  took  the  rub  out  of  shaving,  origi- 
nally, away  back  in  1903.  ' 


COLGATE  & CO. 

Dept.  Z13 

199  Fulton  Street  New  York 


The  Shaving  Slick  h iht 

economical  wau  to  make 
a salt  sfaclory  lather. 
We  can  give  you  this 
Impartial  advice  because 
We  make  Shaving  Sticks, 
Powder  and  Cream. 
Send  4c  for  trial  size  of 
any  of  these. 
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A' B' CHASE  PIANOS 


Anna  Case 

Metropolitan  Grand  Opera 

The  popular  American  Lyric  Soprano  of  thc 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  used  the  A.  B. 
Chase  Grand  in  several  of  her  triumphant  recitals^ 
during  the  winter.  The  beautiful,  resonant  tone 
of  the  Piano  blended  perfectly  with  her  lovely 
voice.  Miss  case  expresses  her  appreciation  for 
the  part  A.  B.  Chase  contributed  to  her  successes. 

Partridge  Inn,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Tiic  A.  II.  Chase  Company  Feb.  17th,  1917 

Norwalk,  Ohio 
Gentlemen ; 

I want  to  let  )'ou  know  how  pleased  I have  been  to  have 
an  A.  B.  Chase  Piano  for  my  recital  here. 

The  A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  are  built  with  a full  singing, 
resonant  tone,  blending  beautifully  with  the  voice.  I cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  your  kindness.  With  best 
wishes  and  many  thanks. 

Gratefully  and  sincerely  yours, 


CAPITAL,  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS  OVER  $48,000 


We  transact  a general  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  business,  appre- 
ciating the  confidence  shown  in  us,  and  rendering  a careful,  painstaking 
service  to  all. 

4%  interest  paid  on  Savings  Deposits, 

May  we  serve  you? 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier. 


Established  1842 


THE 

Stieff 

ETITE 

GRAND 

for  thoBC  to  whom 
quality  is  of  su- 
preme importance 

Charles  M.  Stieff 
Incorporated 

3 1 5 N.  Howard  St. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


ANDREW  A.  LOVE,  '88 

The  Love 
Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1896 

Covers  all  Central  and  Western 
States. 

Free  Registration  to  Oberlin 
Alumni. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAICOTA 


Sending  Horse  Power 
Nation  - Wide 

Far  up  in  the  hills  the  force  of 
a waterfall  is  being  changed 
into  that  invisible  power  which 
runs  through  a wire. 

This  power,  electricity,  is  always 
available  because  it  can  be  carried 
from  the  place  where  it  is  generated 
to  the  place  it  is  used,  quickly, 
cheaply,  safely,  and  in  any  amount. 
A coal  mine  in  Pennsylvania  and  a 
waterfall  in  Maine  may  feed  the 
same  system  of  wires,  to  supply 
power  for  an  industry  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  for  a water  pump  on 
a Delaware  farm. 

The  General  Electric  Company 
has  provided  the  means  for  de- 
veloping Nature’s  dormant  re- 
sources into  electric  power  and 
transmitting  this  power.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  constantly  creating  or 
bringing  nearer  to  perfection,  ap- 
paratus to  apply  this  power  and 
devices  to  regulate  and  distribute 
it  to  greatest  advantage. 

And  in  doing  this,  the  General 
Electric  Company  is  unceasingly 
striving  to  conserve  raw  materials, 
such  as  fuel,  which  may  better 
serve  mankind  in  other  ways. 


